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two present Numbers are equal to their pre- 
decessors, 

Mr. Elliott has chosen in poetry the same 
subjects which the before-mentioned writers 

Wakeman: London, Simpkin and Marshall; | selected for prose; we doubt, however, if with 

Groombridge. : the same good result: with him it is, indeed, 
Mlustrations of Political Economy, Nos. X.and | ‘‘ the poet’s eye in a fierce frenzy rolling ;”’ 
. XI.: Homes Abroad; For Each and for|and he writes with a virulent anger, which 

All. By Harriet Martineau. London, 1832. |leads to equal injustice and exaggeration. 

Fox. Take the following lines on the Duke of Wel- 
The Splendid Village, Corn-Law Rhymes, and | lington :— 

other Poems. By Ebenezer Elliott. 12mo. 

pp. 284. London, 1833, Steill; Sheffield, 

Pearce. 
Apprson’s graceful allegory of Truth calling 
in the aid of Fiction against Falsehood, winning 
thereby the ear that would otherwise have 
remained uncharmed, and the eye that would 
otherwise have turned away,—has never been 
carried into such universal practice as in the 
presentday. The efforts, too, of Fiction are now 
most sedulously directed to the cultivation of a 
field once wholly neglected—we allude to the 
condition of the poorer classes. Formerly, po- 
verty appeared in print in a purely poetical 
shape ; content and innocence were portrayed 
as the especial privilege of humble life; we had 4 and s se 
vague ideas of hospitable cottagers, always ready Grjnning, Sint-fecen Faminetont 
with new milk and brown bread—of shepherds} We own that we are not among the duke’s 
and shepherdesses only less picturesque than | Political admirers; but really we can remember 
those of Arcadia; and the country was the | 20thing in his conduct to justify the above phi- 
abode of all the virtue and happiness which was |lippie. In alike spirit is the absurdity of calling 
not to be found in the town. But our present | Napoleon Bonaparte “‘ England’s noblest, best, 
age is one of realities—we want no poetry, and most magnanimous enemy. ** The power 
save that of feeling, from facts: correct like. |f party can no further go.’’ Now, the great 
ness is what we now ask from the picture; the harm of this violence is, that it detracts from 
writer may blend the colours and arrange the | the severe truth which marks other portions ; 
). groups—but our sympathies must be awakened the generality of readers deal too little in dis- 
by real suffering, and our attention arrested |tinctions, and will take for granted that if 
by actual circumstances. ‘* The short and /|Plitical rancour be allowed to colour part, it 
simple annals of the poor,” is a phrase the ab- will colour all. This is not the case; for in 
surdity of which is now acknowledged ; theirs *¢ the Splendid Village,” “ the Ranter,” &e. 
is a long, a complicated, and a fearful history, the pathos of many passages is the direct con- 
and one, too, whose neglect must bring its own | Sequence of their accuracy. The fact is, Mr. 
punishment. The writers whose works are enu- | Elliott too often mistakes abuse for satire, and 
merated above belong to anew school ; they have | Bounds im angry invective, often false, and 
taken their materials from lower life, and to al-| Still oftener misplaced. His gentler vein is 
leviate its sufferings have they exerted their | €xquisite—it is like a fountain of pure and 
talents. The narrative may be fictitious ; but the | Silvery water gushing amid granite rocks ; his 
scenes, the characters, and the events, are true | touches of description come from a heart that No, Mr. Elliott is strongest on his own soil— 
to the very letter, —and terrible are they in | has deeply felt the beauty it delineates; nature|),. English, intensely English ; we would 
their truth. What Miss Martineau has done for | €Ver seems to charm away his harsher mood, not abate one iota of his indignation against 
r England, the author of T'raits and Stories has|“‘ #8 erst the demon fled from soul.” Take 

s 


P . oppression, or of his sympathy with distress ; 
done for Ireland—given the most attractive | the following passage as an instance :— ~ would only enti’ protest against the 
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And still the fragrant thorn is beautiful. 

I do not dream! Is it indeed a rose 

That, yonder in the deepening sunset, glows ? 
Methinks the orchis of the fountained world 
Hath, in its well-known beauty, something new. 
Do I not know thy lofty disk of gold, 

Thou, that still wooest the sun, with passion true ? 
No, splendid stranger! haply, 1 have seen 

One not unlike thee, but with humbler mien, 
Watching her lord. Oh, lily, fair as aught 
Beneath the sky, thy pallid petals glow 

In evening’s blush ; but evening borrows nought 
Gf thee, thou rival of the stainless snow— 

For thou art scentless. Lo! this fingered flower, 
That round the cottage-window weaves a bower, 
Is not the woodbine; but that lowlier one, 

With thick green leaves, and spike of dusky fire, 
Enamoured of the thatch it grows upon, _ 

Might be the houseleek of rude Hallamshire, 
And would awake, beyond divorcing seas, 
Thoughts of green England’s ul cottages. 
Yes, and this blue-eyed child of earth, that bends 
Its head, on teaves with liquid diamonds set, 

A heavenly fragrance in its sighing sends; 

And though ’tis not our downcast violet, 

Yet might it, haply, to the zephyr tell, 

That ’tis beloved by village maids as well. 

Thou little, dusky, crimson-bosomed bird, 
Starting, but not in fear, from tree to tree, 

I never erst thy plaintive love-notes heard, 

Nor hast thou been a suppliant erst to me 

For table-crumbs, when winds bowed branch and stem, 
And leafless twigs formed winter’s diadem :— 

No, thou ari not the bird that haunts the grange, 
Storm-pinched, with bright black eyes and breast of 
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«© Arthur Bread-tax-winner. 
Who is praised by dolt and sinner ? 
Who serves masters more than one? 
Blucherloo, the bread-tax-winner, 
Bread-tax-winning Famineton. 
Blucherloo, the bread-tax-winner ! 
Whom enriched thy battles won ? 
Whom does Dirt-grub ask to dinner ?— 
Bread-tax-winning Famineton. 
Whom feeds Arthur Bread-tax-winner ? 
All our rivals, sire and son, 
Foreign cutler, foreign spinner, 
Bless their patron, Famineton. 
Prussia fattens—we get thinner! 
Bread-tax barters all for none: 
Bravo! Arthur Bread-tax-winner ! 
Shallow, half-brained Famineton ! 
Empty thinks the devil's in her— 
Take will grin when Make is gone! 
Bread-tax teaches saint and sinner, 
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I look on things familiar, and yet strange— } 
Known, and yet new—most like, yet not the sane. 

I hear a voice, ne’er heard before, repeat 

Songs of the past. But Nature’s voice is sweet, 
Wherever heard; her works, wherever seen, 

Are might and beauty to the mind and eye; 

To the Jone heart, though oceans roll between, 

She speaks of things that but with life can die; 

And while, above the thundering Gihon’s foam, 

That cottage smokes, my heart seems still at home, 

In England still—though there no mighty floo« 
Sweeps, like a foaming earthquake, from the cx uds; 
But still in England, where rock-shading wood 
Shelters the peasant’s home, remote from crowds, 

And sheltered ance as noble hearts as e’er 

Dwelt in th’ Almighty’s form, and knew nor guilt nor 





fear. 

How like an eagle, from his mile-high rock, 
Down swoops the Gihon, smitten into mist 
On groaning crags, that, thunder-stunned, resist 
The headlong thunder, and eternal shock, 
Where, far below, like with their deeds, 
The watery oy! doth foam and sweep ! 
Now winged with light, which winged gioom succeeds; 
Now beautiful as hope, or wild and deep 
As fate’s last mystery; now swift and bright 
As human joy, then black as horror’s night !” 


We do not, however, like the plan of 
“ Spirits and Men 3” the day for either alle. 
gorical or supernatural personification is past. 
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form to the most important details respecting 
those countries. From the first Number we 
saw of Miss Martineau’s work, to those now 

eiore us, we have felt more and more con- 
vineed of the necessity there was for such in- 
formation being communicated in the most 
popular form,—for it must be united and uni- 
versal exertion that brings about regeneration, 
—and also that the form which she had chosen 
for her productions was the best calculated for 
such a purpose. Many may dissent from the 
inferences drawn, and the hopes held forth; 
but all must admit the industry and the talent 
displayed by this extraordinary woman. The 





** Flowers, ye remind me of rock, vale, and wood, 
Haunts of my early days, and still loved well: 
Bloom not your sisters fair in a ? 
And where the sun, o’er purpled moorlands wide, 
Gilds Wharncliffe’s oaks, while Don is dark below ? 
And where the blackbird sings on Rother’s side? 
And where Time spares the age of Conisbro’? 
Sweet flowers, remembered well! your hues, your 


breath, 

Call up the dead, to combat still with death : 
The spirits of my buried years arise! 
Again a child, where childhood roved I run; 

hile groups of speedwell, with their bright blue eyes, 
Like happy children, cluster in the sun. 
Still the wan primrose hath a golden core; 
The milifoil thousand-leafed as heretofore, 
Displove a little world of flowerets gray; 
And tiny maids might hither come to cull 
The wo-marked cowslip of the dewy May; 


guage. 





wrongful violence into which his political opi- 
nions (with him, passions) often heat his lan- 
We have gone into no verbal criticism, 
though many similes border on the ludicrous— 
witness the “tiers of currants, thick as both 


my thumbs :”’ but these are minor faults, for- 
gotten in the very lines that follow :— 


«* When round their grandsire met, his numerous race 
Beheld their children's children in his face; 
Saw in his eye the light of suns gone down, 
And hoped they saw in his white locks their own.” 


Believing as we do, that too much attention 


cannot be attracted towards the present situa- 


tion of the lower classes, believing also that 
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much may be effected in amelioration, we are 
glad to see talents like those of Mr. Elliott 
employed in the cause; and if we object to 
exaggeration, it is because we know exaggera- 
tion to be an injury. 

We now turn to Traits and Stories of the 
Irish Peasantry; which is not only one of the 
most amusing and interesting, but one of the 
most valuable works that have appeared. Ba- 
nim, the first cultivator of this fertile soil, was 
an Irish Elliott, and painted things as he saw 
them, through but one medium—that of party. 
The present author is more impartial ; he admits 
faults on both sides, and merits on both sides ; 
he points out evils as one who has observed 
and reflected, and, that best test of the neces- 
sity for pointing them out, places the hope and 
the remedy alongside. The Irish character is 
a singular mixture of antithesis, humour and 
pathos, cruelty and tender-heartedness, shrewd- 
ness, superstition, and indolence, yet capable 
of being roused into extraordinary exertion. 
We do not hesitate to say that these pages give 
aclearer and juster view both of that character 
and its consequences than any work or works 
amid the many that have come under our 
notice. ‘The Red Well,” tracing the pro- 
gress of ruin overtaking an industrious man, 
from the pressure of circumstances, unalleviated 
by the abated rent that might have enabled 
him to meet them,—is worth a whole army of 
pamphlets on the state of the Irish nation. 
Merely in a literary point of view, these stories 
are strikingly clever and original: “ the Poor 
Scholar” is as full of touching interest as that 
of “ the Courtship of Phelim O’Toole” is of 
light amusement. We must observe, that in the 
following extracts we have in a degree been 
guided by what was most easily detachable, 
and suited to our limits. 

Preparations for Christmas.—“ Those who 
were inclined to devotion—and there is no lack 
of it in Ireland—took to carols and hymns, 
which they sang, for want of better airs, to 
tunes highly comic. We have ourselves often 
heard the Doxology sung in Irish verse, to the 
facetious air of ‘ Paudeen O’Rafferty ;’ and 
other hymns to the tune of ‘ Peas upon a 
Trencher,’ and ‘ Cruskeen Lawn.’ Sometimes, 
én the contrary, many of them, from the very 
fulness of jollity, would become pathetic, and 
indulge in those touching old airs of their 
country, which may be truly called songs of 
sorrow, from the exquisite and simple pathos 
with which they abound. This, though it 
may seem cate El is but natural; for there 
is nothing so apt to recall to the heart those 
friends, whether absent or dead, with whom it 
has been connected, as a stated festival. Af. 
fection is then awakened, and calls to the 
hearth where it presides those on whose faces 
it loves to look; if they be living, it places 
them in the circle of happiness which sur- 
rounds it; and if they be removed for ever 
from such scenes, their memory, which, amidst 
the din of ordinary life, has almost passed away, 
is now restored, and their loss felt as if it had 
been only just then sustained.” 

The Fiddler’s Compliments.—“* Augh, augh! 
faith you’re the model of a woman. Are you 
there, M‘Kenna ?—here’s a sudden disholution 
to your family! May they be scatthered wid 
all speed—manin’ the girls—to all corners 0’ 
the parish!—ha, ha, ha! Well, that won’t 
vex them, any how; an’ next, here’s a merry 
Chris’mas to us, an’ many o’ them! Whooh! 
blur-an’age!—-whooh! oh, by gorra!—that’s— 
that’s—Frank, run afther my breath—I’ve lost 
it—run, you Tory: oh, by gor, that’s stuff as 
sthrong as Sampson, so it is. Arrah, what 


well do you dhraw that from, then ? for, faith, 
*twould be mighty convanient to live near it in 
a hard frost.” 

Benediction of an Irish Beggar.—“ * God 
save the house !’ exclaimed Darby, on entering 
—¥‘ God save the house, an’ all that’s in it! 
God save it to the north!’ and he formed the 
sign of the cross in that direction; ‘ God save 
it to the south! + to the aiste! + and to the 
waiste!+ Save it upwards! + and save it 
downwards!+ Save it backwards!+ and 
save it forwards!+ Save it right! + and 
save it left!+ Save it by night! + save it 
by day!+ Save it here!+ save it there!+ 
Save it this way!+ an’ save it that way! + 
Save it atin! +++ an’ save it drinkin’! 
++++4+ +++ Oxis Doxis Glorioxis— 
Amin. An’ now that I’ve blessed the place, 
in the name of the nine patriarchs, how are 
yees all, man, woman, and child? An’ a merry 
Christmas to yees, says Darby More !” 

An Irish Oath against Liquor.—We must 
just observe, that the swearer believes his 
drunken habits prolong his wife’s stay in pur- 
gatory. 
se Oath against liquor, made by me, Cor. 
nelius O'Flaherty, Philomath, on behalf of 
Misther Pether O’Connell, of the Cross-roads, 
merchant, on one part, and of the soul of 
Mrs. Ellish O’Connell, now in purgatory, mer- 
chantess, on the other. I solemnly, and me- 
ritoriously, and soberly swear, that a single 
tumbler of whisky-punch shall not cross my lips, 
during the twenty-four hours of the day, barring 
twelve, the locality of which is as followeth :— 
Imprimis—T wo tumblers at home 2 
Secundo—Two more ditto at my son Dan’s-- -- oe 2 
Tertio—Two more ditto behind my own garden - -2 
Quarto—One ditto at the Reverend Father Mulcahy’s. 1 
Quinto—T wo more ditto at Frank Carroll’s, of Kilclay 2 
Sexto—One ditto wid ould Bartle Gorman, of Nurchasy 1 
enge—Sen more ditto wid Michael Morris, of Car- 

Po) Oo ee 

12 


“ N.B. I except in case any docthor of 
physic might think it right and medical to 
ordher me more for my health; or in case I 
could get Father Mulcahy to take the oath off 
me for a start, at a wedding, or a christening, 
or at any other meeting of friends where there’s 
drink. 


his 
* PeETHER X O'CONNELL. 
mark. 


*¢ Witness present, 
Cornelius O'Flaherty, Philomath, 
June the 4th, 18—. 

“¢¢@ I certify that I have made and calcu. 
lated this oath for Misther Pether O'Connell, 
merchant, and that it is strictly and arith. 
metically proper and correct. 

*¢ Cornelius O’Flaherty, Philomath. 
** Dated this 4th day of June, 18—. 

“¢T think, Misther O'Flaherty, it’s a da- 
cent oath, as it stands. Plase God Ill swear 
to it some time to-morrow evenin’.” ‘ Dacent! 
Why I don’t wish to become eulogistically ad- 
dicted ; but I’d back the same oath, for both 
grammar and arithmetic, aginst any that ever 
was drawn up by a lawyer — ay, by Counsellor 
O'Connell himself !— but faith, I’d not face 
him at a vow, for all that; he’s the greatest 
man at a vow in the three kingdoms,’ ‘ I'll 
tell you what I’m thinkin’, masther; as my 
hand’s in, mightn’t I as well take another wid 
an ould frind o’ mine, Andy Cavanagh, of 
Lisbuy ? He's a dacent ould residenther, an’ 
likes it. It’ll make the baker’s, or the long 
dozen.’ ‘ Why, it’s, not a bad thought ; but 
won’t thirteen get into your head?’ ‘ No, 
nor three more to the back o’ that. I only 
begin to get hearty about seventeen; so that 





the long dozen, afther all, is best; for God he 





knows I’ve a regard for Andy Cavanagh ‘this 
many a year, an’ I wouldn’t wish to lave him 
out.” * Very well, I'll add it up to the other 
part of the oath. 

mead : 
Pe ercbeat of respect for dacent Andy Ca- 
Now I must make the total amount thirteen, 
an’ all will be right.’ ‘ Masther, have you a 
prayer-book widin ? bekase if you have, I may 
as well swear it here, an’ you can witness it. 
‘ Katty, hand over the Spiritual Exercises—a 
book aquil to the Bible itself for piety an’ de. 
votion.’ ‘ Sure they say, masther, any book 
that the name o’ God’s in, is good for an oath, 
Now, wid the help o’ goodness, repate the 
words afore me, an’ I’ll sware thim.’ ”’ 

Unfortunately Peter’s memory becomes con. 
fused, and he visits the schoolmaster to see if 
they can devise no sort of sober system of mne. 
monics. 

“ ¢ Masther,’ said he, ‘ we must thry an’ make 
this oath somethin’ plainer. You see, whin I 
get confused, I’m not able to remimber things 
as I ought. Sometimes, instid o’ one tumbler, 
I take two at the wrong place; an’ sarra bit 
o’ me but called in an’ had three wid ould 
Jack Rogers, that isn’t in it at all. On 
another day I had a couple wid honest Barny 
Casy, an my way acrass to Bartle Gorman’s. 
I’m not what I was, masther, ahagur; so I'd 
thank you to dhraw it out more clearer, if you 
can, nor it was.’—‘ I see, Mr. Connell; I 
comprehend wid the greatest ase in life the 
very plan for it. We must reduce the oath to 
geography, for I’m at home there, bein’ a sur- 
veyor myself. I'll lay down a map o’ the 
parish, an’ draw the houses of your friends at 
their proper places, so that you'll never be out 
o” your latitude at all.’ ‘ Faix, I doubt that, 
masther! ha, ha, ha!’ replied Peter; ‘ I’m 
afeard I will, of an odd time, for I’m not ably 


jo |to carry what I used to do; but no matther: 


thry what you can do for me this time, ane 
how. I think I could bear the long dozen 
still, if I didn’t make mistakes.’ O’Flaherty 
accordingly set himself to work; and as his 
knowledge, not only of the parish, but of every 
person and house in it, was accurate, he soon 
had a tolerably correct skeleton map of it 
drawn for Peter’s use. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ lend 
me your ears.’ ° Faix, I’ll do no sich thing,’ 
replied Peter; ‘ I know a thrick worth two of 
it. Lend you my ears, inagh !—catch me at 
it! You have a bigger pair of your own nor 
I have—ha, ha, ha!’ ‘ Well, in other words, 
pay attention. Now, see this dot—that’s your 
own house.’ ‘ Put a crass there,’ said Peter, 
‘ an’ thin I’ll know it’s the Crass- roads.’ 
* Upon my reputation, you're right; an’ that’s 
what I call a good specimen of ingenuity. I'll 
take the hint from that, an’ we’ll make it a 
hieroglyphical as well as a geographical oath. 
Well, there’s a crass, wid two tumblers. Is 
that clear? ‘It is, it is! Go an.’ ‘ Now 
here we draw a line to your son Dan’s. Let 
me see; he keeps a mill, an’ sells cloth. Very 
good. I'll dhraw a mill-wheel an’ a yard- 
wand. There’s two tumblers. Will you know 
that?? ‘I see it: go an, nothing can 

clearer. So far I can't go asthray.’ ‘ Well, 
what next? Two behind your own garden. 
What metaphor for the garden? Let me see: 
let me cogitate! A dragon—the Hesperides: 
That’s beyant you. A bit of a hedge will do, 
an’ a gate.” ‘ Don’t put a gate in, it’s not 
lucky. You know when a man takes to dhrink, 
they say he’s goin’ a gray gate, or a black gate, 
or a bad gate. Put that out, an’ make the 
hedge longer, an’ it’ll do—wid the two tum- 
blers, though.’ ‘'They’re down. One at the 
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Reverend Father Mulcahy’s. How will we 
thranslate the priest ?? ‘ Faix, I doubt that 
will be a difficult business.” * Upon my re- 
putation, I agree wid you in that, espicially 
whin he repates Latin. However, we'll see. 
He writes P. P. afther his name ;—pee-pee is 
what we call the turkeys wid. What ’ud you 
think o’ two turkeys?’ ‘ The priest would 
like them roasted, but I couldn’t undherstand 
that. No; put down the sign o’ the horse- 
whip, or the cudgel; for he’s handy, an’ argues 
well wid both?’ ‘ Good! I'll put down the 
horsewhip first, an’ the cudgel alongside of 
it; then the tumbler, an’ there ’ill be the sign 
o’ the priest.’ * Ay, do, masther, an’ faix the 
priest “ill be complete; there can be no mis- 
takin’ him thin. Divil a one, but that’s a 
good thought !’? ‘ There it is, in black an’ 
white. Who comes next? Frank Carroll. 
He’s a farmer. I'll put down a spade an’ a 
harrow. Well, that’s done—two tumblers.’ 
‘I won’t mistake that aither. It’s clear 
enough.’ ‘* Bartle Gorman’s of Nurchasy. 
Bartle’s a little lame, an’ uses a staff wid a 
cross on the end that he houlds in his hand. 
V’ll put down a staff wid a cross on it.’ 
‘Would there be no danger of me mistakin’ 
that for the priest’s cudgel?’ * Not the 
slightest. I'll pledge my knowledge of geo- 
graphy, they’re two very different weapons.’ 
* Well, put it down; I'll know it.’ * Michael 
Morris of Cargah. What for him? Michael’s 
a pig-driver. I'll put down a pig. You'll 
comprehend that?’ ‘TI ought; for many a pig 
I sould him in my day. Put down the pig; 


an’ if you could put two black spots upon his 
back, I’d know it to be one I sould him about 
our years agone—the fattest ever was in the 
country—it had to be brought home on a car, 
° Very 


for it wasn’t able to walk wid fat.’ 
good; the spots are on it. The last is Andy 
Cavanagh of Lisbuy. Now, do you see that 
I've drawn a line from place to place, so that 
you have nothing to do only to keep to it as 
you go. What for Andy?’ ‘* Andy! Let me 
see; Andy! Pooh! What’s come over me 
that I have nothing for Andy? Ay! I have 
it. He’s a horse-jockey; put down a gray 
mare I sould him about five years agone.’— 
‘Tl put down a horse; but I can’t make a 
gray mare wid black ink.’ ‘ Well, make a 
mare of her, any way.’ ‘ Faith, an’ that same 
puzzles me. Stop, I have it; I’ll put a foal 
along wid her.’ ‘ As good as the bank. God 
bless you, Misther O’Flaherty. I think this’ll 
keep me from mistakes. An’ now, if you'll 
slip up to me afther dusk, I’ll send you down a 
couple of bottles and a flitch. Sure you desarve 
more for the throuble you tuck.’ ” 

Since the above notice was written, we have 
received the last two volumes, which well 
deserve the warmest commendations. To say 
nothing of the interest of the tales themselves, 
the humour of the varied scenes and characters, 
we believe it is not often so much truth is told 
about Ireland. We know no pages where so 
accurate an idea may be formed of Irish reality 
as in these entertaining, clever, and original 
“Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 

We have classed these works together—for 
they belong to the same school, and labour in 
the same vineyard ; we must also add, that they 
are foremost among the most original and valu- 
able productions of our time. 








Miserrimus. 12mo. pp. 115. 
Not published. 
Tats wild and striking story has the following 
foundation :—* On a grave-stone in Worcester 
Cathedral is this inscription, ‘ Miserrimus,’ 


London, 1832. 





with neither name, date, nor comment.” These 
pages contain the autobiography of the sleeper 
in that nameless grave, and are the history of 
uncurbed passions, terrible to those around 
them, but still more terrible to the possessor. 
None in this world can punish us as we punish 
ourselves. The secret of the hero’s character 
is contained in twe of his own remarks :— 

“* Perhaps of all passions, cruelty is that 

which is most strengthened by indulgence ; the 
more it attains, the more it desires. The man 
who has once tasted it, is inspired with an in- 
satiate thirst ; and the last cup of blood he has 
drained to the dregs but renders its successor 
more enticing. Unlike other vices that decay 
with the strength of the body which engendered 
them, this flourishes in an inverse ratio, and 
only departs with the breath of its possessor, 
unless some rare shock intervene to recall him 
to a consciousness of his guilt. Instigated by 
the natural bent of their dispositions, the Ma- 
riuses, the Syllas, the Domitians, the Maximins, 
began their career of slaughter ; but they con- 
tinued it long after the original impulse must 
have ceased, in the mere love of the stimulus 
to which they had been accustomed. * * 
I believe that all our race are more or less 
ferocious. Many may live and die ignorant 
that this vice is latent in their breasts; but, 
because circumstances have not arisen to de- 
velope it, let them not therefore believe that 
they do not possess it. The minds of most of 
us are capable of a mood in which we should 
derive a demoniac pleasure from the sight of the 
tears which we ourselves have caused to trickle 
down the cheek of beauty. They tell an un- 
questionable tale of feminine softness, affection, 
and submission ; and man, the savage, revels in 
the callous complacency of gratified vanity, and 
in the conviction of his power. There they 
stand in her bright eyes, visible, tangible, in- 
disputable proofs of her weakness and of his 
strength, of her homage and of his supremacy ; 
and he gazes on her exultingly, unpityingly, 
and glories in the pride of the conquest he has 
gained. There are few, I think, who, # they 
will avow the truth, will not admit that at some 
portion of their lives they have entertained 
emotions akin to these.” 

In a duel he kills the brother of his mistress, 
long the object of school-boy animosity. Sin- 
gular, yet well-wrought up, incidents bring to- 
gether again the murderer and the betrothed— 
who, it need scarce be said, had rejected him in 
horror—under circumstances which justify mar- 
riage. The bridal, with its funeral pageantry, 
is such as Hoffman might have imagined in his 
darkest mood; we had intended quoting it, but 
it is too long for our limits, and, moreover, re- 
quires the preceding scenes; we therefore prefer 
the duel :— 

‘Tt was agreed that we should commence 
the combat. with our pistols, and, if they 
failed, we were to determine it by our swords. 
The ground was measured, and, at the dis- 
tance of eight paces, my antagonist and I 
stood face to face. Our seconds had arranged 
that the challenged party should fire first. 
We were asked if we were prepared, and, 
having replied in the affirmative, the signal 
was given. I saw the flash, and trembled to 
and fro for a few seconds, then fell backward 
on the earth: the ball of my foe had passed 
through my body. Dreadful, excruciating 
were the sensations which I endured during 
the few succeeding minutes, while I lay on 
the grass—the crimson grass, whieh I had 
prophesied should be the bed of my enemy. 
In spite of the great effusion of blood, which, 
conjoined to what I had previously lost, in- 





et ere remem a rn Mao ee Some tare ame 
duced a mortal weakness, I yet retained a 
vivid consciousness of all that passed around 
me. My antagonist had thrown the dis- 
charged pistol on the earth, and stood with 
his arms folded across his breast, regarding 
with a stern and fixed countenance the wound 
from which my life-blood was fast issuing. 
Motionless and impenetrable as a statue, it 
was impossible to infer from his impassive 
countenance the nature of his feelings; but 
he appeared to be awaiting the result with- 
out anxiety, and without exultation. My 
second advanced to assist me; but I snatched 
the handkerchief from his grasp, and applied 
it myself to the wound. An increased feeble- 
ness then subdued me, and I fell back on the 
grass, still keeping my eyes fixed on the 
countenance of my adversary, who retorted 
with an equally immovable gaze. I had thus 
lain during what appeared to me an eternity, 
but, in reality, perhaps, did not exceed a 
couple of minutes, when his second approached 
him, and advised him to depart. ‘ No, no!’ 
I shrieked in the agony of my dread lest my 
anticipated victim should escape me: ‘ stay, 
stay, I command you!—TI am prepared, and 
capable of firing ;’ and I presented my pistol. 
But the second of my adversary interfered, 
and stated that so long as I remained pro. 
strate on the ground, the laws of duelling 
required that I should be considered hors de 
combat ; and that unless I arose, he could 
not consent that my foe should sustain my 
fire. My friend then approached, in the 
intention of aiding me to rise; but the op- 
posing second again intervened, and declared 
that unless I could stand, and fire without 
assistance, he should remove his principal 
from the ground. I groaned with anguish ; 
and nothing, I fear, prevented me from send. 
ing my bullet through the head of this 
zealous adviser, but the dread of thereby 
suffering my far more hated antagonist to 
escape. I instigated my second to protest 
against the injustice of this proceeding; but 
his remonstrances were vain; for, as we both 
too well knew, the other was acting in ac- 
cordance with the common rules and pre- 
cedents on these occasions. During this dis- 
cussion I was momentarily growing weaker. 
Hastily, therefore, in the fear of becoming 
utterly incapacitated, I struggled to rise, and 
partially succeeded, but immediately fell again. 
A second time I made a still more violent 
effort, and contrived, with the assistance of 
the pistol, to raise myself on one knee. But 
the pain I then suffered was excruciating, 
and the great difficulty was yet to be sur. 
mounted. How vividly intense, even at this 
moment, is my recollection of the scene! My 
foe was still intently regarding me with the 
same impassive, inscrutable gaze. Not an 
emotion was apparent in the stony rigidity 
of his fixed and pale features. He neither 
quailed beneath my wrathful glances, nor 
retorted with a similar expression. His dark, 
deep-set eyes seemed to penetrate the inmost 
recesses of my soul, but offered no clue to the 
secrets of his own. At length I succeeded 
in attaining my feet. For a moment I reeled 
as though in a state of utter ebriety; then, 
with one final, and I may also say, super- 
human exertion of my remaining strength, I 
stood for a single moment as firm and mo- 
tionless as a rock, deliberately levelled my 
pistol at his throat, and fired. With the 
fierce shriek of the death-agony he sprang 
convulsively into the air, and with a dull 
heavy sound fell on the earth a corpse. I 
saw the result—.saw that my prophecy was 








him, ‘uttered # faitit cry” of exultation, ' 
sank into the atms of my’ second.” ' 

Some , we'think, had been better 
omitted ; but, as a whole, the history of Miser- 
rimus'is strikingly original, forcible, and in- 

ing. We expect much from the powers 

of the writer. 
Christmas Carols, Ancient-and Modern ; in- 
cluding the most Popular in the West of 

England, and the Airs to which they are 

sung: also Specimens of French Provincial 

Carols. With an Introduction and Notes, 

by William Sandys, F.S.A. 12mo. pp. 331. 

London, 1833. kley. 

Awn Introduction, occupying nearly a half of 
this volume, gives a very fair epitome of the 
histories of Christmas games, revels, &c. &c., 
as handed down to us by classical authors and 
Curious antiquaries. It is pleasant to read ; 
but toa profesded critic offers littlenew, where- 
with to indicate to his readers the’ quality of 
the article. Bat we will essay an’ extract, re- 
Tatiye to dancing—an abomination, we ‘trust, 
likely to be much practised by young men and 
maidens (not to restrain children and good- 
hnmoured elders of both sexes) during the en- 
suing four or five months. 

“In these (i. ¢. the times immediately be- 
fore the Conquest),” says Henry, in ‘his veri- 
table History of England, ‘asin more polished 
ages, the love of dancing x rs to have been 
éxtended to a fault ; for, William of Malmsbury 








relates a story of fifteen young women and 
Pe young men ‘dancing 


and singing 
( -D.'1012) in the churchyard of ‘a church 

edicated to St. Magnus, on the day before 
Christmas, and thereby disturbing one Robert, 
a priest, who was orming mass in the 
church. In consequence of his prayers to that 
effect, they continued to dance and’ sing for a 
whole year without intermission, feeling neither 
heat, cold, hunger, thirst, weariness, or wear 
of apparel, and wore away the earth till they 
were sunk up to the middle.” 

We have'heard folks say, they loved dancing 
so-much; that they would never tire of it ; ‘let 
them try, withont a miracle, to dance, even on 
soft'ground, till they are up to their middles! 
If it does not cure them, we will be sworn it 
‘will cure 'their partners. 

The’ tracing of Christmas festivities to the 
Roman Saturnalia; and through their own 
changes, asthe manners of different ages mo- 
dified the forms of enjo t, is always enter- 
taining ;.and it is not the least of the philoso- 
phical pleasure to note how, seen in the dis- 
tance, all the customs of the past appear to be 
so beautiful—how the inconveniences and irre- 
gularities of the present are felt.) It might 
almost console us to think, that two or three 
hundred years hence, we shall be the past ! 

“ In many parts of the kingdom (says Mr. 
Sandys), especially in the northern and western 
parts, this festival is still: kept up with spirit 
among the middling and lower classes, though 
ite influence is on:the wane even with them : 
the genius of the present age requires work, 
and not ‘play; and sinee the commencement of 
this: century'a great change may be traced. The 
modern ‘instructors: of mankind do not think it 
Necessary to provide for popular amusements, 
considering mental improvement the one thing 
needful: and to.a great extent they may be 
right'sthe exercise of the mind among the 
working classes serving asa relaxation to bodily 
labour ; 'as ‘bodily’ exercise or athletic games 
‘setve to relieve from. great mental: exertion, 
Conferring on the labouring classes the: power 





iand' | general incapable 


of the highest value; if properly directed. Still, 
a cheerful-observance of the great festivals of 
the year may well combine with this. popular 
rage for reading, and the ‘ schoolmaster’ might 
allow his Christmas holidays to. be something 
more:'than.a:mere cessation from labour for a 
day or two.” 

* All work, and-no play,” we agree with 
Mr. Sandys and the old. proverb, “ makes Jack 
a dull: boy ;” it will be well if, as .we have 
hinted elsewhere in this sheet, it does not make 
him a restless, discontented, and. wicked one. 
We have ‘said in that Review what we might 
do were we a senator, which, Heaven be 
thanked! we are not; and.we may here.go a 
step farther, and declare, that were we a king, 
which we are equally grateful not to be, we 
should certainly devise holidays .and sports for 
our subjects, in despite of all Utilitarians in 
politics, and Puritans in religion... Yea, if they 
could enjoy nothingelse, they should be obliged, 
upon pain of treason, to play at ‘ Tinkeler’s 
(i. e. ‘Tinker’s) shop,”’ as they still do in far 
west and merry Cornwall. The fascinating 
game is thus described :— ; 

“ A large iron pot, witha mixture: of soot 
and water, is placed in the middle of the room : 
one of the y acts as master of the shop, 
having a small mop in his left hand and a short 
stick in his right, as his comrades have also; 
each of these assumes a name, as Old Vulcan, 
Mend-all, Tear’em, All-my-men, &c... They 
all kneel down round the vessel : the master 
cries out, * Every one and I;’ they then all 
hammer away as fast as they can, some with 
ridiculous grimaces: the master suddenly cries 
out, * All-my-men and I,’ ‘ Mend-all and I,’ 
or any other name he chooses, upon which all 
are to cease working, except the individual 
named. If any of them fail in attending to 
this, they are treated with a salute from the 
mop, well soaked in the sable liquid; and.as 
the master contrives to puzzle them by fre- 
quently. changing the names, and sometimes 
calling two or three together, the faces of most 
of the party are soon reduced to a state that 
would make even Warren’s jet blacking look 
pale with envy.” 

“ The Corn Market”’ is another good game ; 
but we must refer. to the book for its. par- 
ticulars;. only remarking, that, with. all. its 
afflictions, it seems to be better for people than 
the Corn Laws, and quite equal, in point of 
hardship, to the poetical imagining of the Corn- 
Law Rhymes. Vide page:cxiii. 

With regard to the: Carols here collected, 
they are curious, rude, and profane. The fa- 
miliarity of earlier ages is grating to more po- 
lished times. Evce signum. 

i f i 
TT would muy true love did so chance 
To see the legend of my play, 

To call my true love'to my dance. 
Sing, oh! my love, oh! my love, my love, my love; 
This have I done for my true love, 
Then was I born of a Virgin pure, 
Of her I took fleshly substance; 
Thus was I knit to man’s nature, 
To calt my true love to my dance. 
Sing, oh! &c. 
In a manger laid and wrapped I was, 
So very poor, this was my chance, 
Betwixt an ox and a silly poor ass, 
To. call my true love to my dance, 
Then afterwards baptized I was, 
The Holy Ghost on me did glance, 
My Father’s‘voice heard from above, 

‘o call my true Jove to my dance. 
Se i 
Thie Devil bade me make stones my bread, 

To have me break my true love's dance. 
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‘Then down to Hell. I took 4 
Sur uh trenionfadalivenaen., 
And rose. on the third day, 
‘Up to my true love and Phe ite: 
Then up to Heaven I did ascend, 
Where now I dwell in sure substance, 
On.the xight hand of God, that man 
May come unto the general dance. 


a 


The following—of the time of Henry VII, 
VIII., with music in MS. British Museum—js 
in a more touching and becoming strain, and 
we do not remember having seen it before, 

«* A, my dere Son. 
A, eS dere'son, sayd » & my dere, 
kys thi moder Jhesu wt a lawghyng chere, 
Thys endnes nyght I sawe a syght 
all in my slepe, 
Mary tht may she sung lullay, 
Te kepe she sxveght full fast a bo 
‘° saw, a bowt 
eee Copy 
ose » wiff, m » my leff, 
aay sey’ vas bm J y, my leff, 
ho thyng my spouse is In ths howse 
unto my pay; 
my son, a Kyng tht made all thyng, 
yth in hay. 
A, my dere son, 
my moder dere, a mend yor chere, 
& now be styll; 
thus for to ly it is sothely 
my fadirs will. 
derision gret passion 
Infynytely, 
as it is fownde many a wownd 
suffyr shall I 
on caluery that is so hye, 
ther shall I be; 
man to restore, naylid full sore 
uppon a tre, 
A, my dere son,” 

Some examples of French carols are literary 
curiosities ; and a Cornish Christmas play is a 
| good variety of the northern guizart representa- 
|tions. by strolling children, about Christmas 
jtime. The notes contain some, if not new, 
little-known matter; as, for instance, of the 
| Crucifixion :—.“* The names of the two thieves 
were said to have been Titus and Dumachus 
(1 Infancy,,.chap. viii. v. 3), of whom the 
| former prevented the latter from robbing Joseph 
jand Mary on their journey to Egypt with 
i Jesus, who then foretold to his mother that 
they should thirty years afterwards be crucified 
with him, and that Titus should go to Paradise.” 

Specimens of the old carol music are added, 
and no.part of the volume has interested us 
more... Upon the whole, the work will bea 
;favourite where such studies are loved and 
|cherished; and at. this season must be read 
with peculiar gratification. 








A Journey from London to Odessa; with No- 
tices: of New Russia, Sc. By John Moore. 
Paris, 1833... Galignani. 

Tus is a very unassuming volume, and one 

of the best got-up English publications we have 

seen from the Parisian press. © The writer, who 
has apparently been accustomed to foreign 

travel, and to have seen much, illustrates 4 

very useful and correct itinerary by a pleasing 

journal. of the principal incidents which befell 
him on his way in the year 1824, an account 
of the accommodation, or often want of ac- 
commodation, which awaited him, and a brief 
notice of the. objects which particularly at- 
tracted: his attention. The most novel por- 
tion of his route was, of course, through New 

Russia, of which Odessa may be esteemed the 

capital ;.and we shall copy out a few extracts 

as samples of his general information, and 
method of communicating it. : 

** The road from Gorlitz to Breslau is very 
sandy. A singular effect is produced by the 
form of the windows in the roofs of the houses 
in this part of the country. These windows 
are made in the shape of an eye, aud a small 
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I ae : 
projection of the tiles immediately above them 
imparts the charaeter of a brow. | As you drive 
along, these eyes seem to be watching you, 
and the traveller is constantly under a sort of 
architectural swrveillance. . The wheels of the 
carts used oft these sandy roads are very high 
and narrew; many of the waggons are made 
of basket-work. Breslau, the capital of.Si- 
lesia, is am interesting city. I followed my 
usual plan of mounting a tower, and was re- 
paid for the trouble of ascending that of the 
Protestant church, St. Elizabeth, by a magni- 
ficent prospect.. I found my way. to a convent 
of Ursaline nuns; and had an opportunity of 
conversing with the lady-abbess, who is very 
old, and of noble family. After her departure, 
I had the pleasure of seeing a young and beau- 
tiful lady, of whom I purchased two specimens 
of flowers curiously worked on paper. This 
young lady is not a nun, but had been educated 
in the convent. She is related to one of the com- 
munity: she spoke French very well, and took 
an opportunity of telling me, that the young 
persons who are placed in this convent to be edu- 
cated, are treated with the utmost severity by 
the religieuse who has the charge of them.” 

Further on we are told = 

“The weather was very fine, and we tra- 
velled till midnight, when we stopped at a 
small dwelling at the entrance of a village 
called Katerimbourg. This, I found, was to 
be our resting-place for the remainder of the 
night: the spot was as silent as the grave. 
After knocking and calling for some time, a 
voice answered from within. A short colloquy 
having passed between the fuhrmann and the 
inmate, the door was opened, and I was shewn 
into a most miserable room, totally destitute 
of furniture. On looking over my journal, I 
find the following memorandum: * Katerim- 
bourg — first litter, Jew, or devil, fleas, &c. 
&c.’ I thought I had seen misery enough, 
but, alas! it was my doom to witness a good 
deal more, The being who inhabited this den 
was a Jew of the most forbidding aspect: he 
was of middle stature, and clothed in a black 
cassock fitting close to his lean carcass—so 
lean, that (as a friend of mine was wont to 
say of a slim gentleman of our acquaintance) 
he would require stuffing to be a correct repre- 
sentative of the apothecary in’ Romeo and 
Juliet, His complexion was deadly pale; his 
eyes black as jet, and constantly in motion ; 
his hair and beard matted and neglected. He 
spoke-but seldom, and-moved about with noise- 
less step, occasionally leaning against’ the wall, 
and eyeing me from top to toe. I felt fatigued, 
and ordered my bed: the: creature vanished, 
but soon reappeared, carrying a quantity of hay, 
which he threw down in a corner of the room, 
shaking it up afterwards as though’ a litter were 
preparing fora horse. I had the cushions of 
my carriage arranged for a pillow 3 and having 
primed my pistols, and obtained a candle 'to 
burn until morning, I wrapped my cloak 
around me, and was left ‘alone with my glory.’ 
Alone! did I say? This is‘a*mistake, for I 
had company of the most piquant description : 
myriads of fleas hopped about’ my devoted 
frame, punctured my skin, sucked my blood, 
tickled my nose, and banished sleep from my 
eyes. TI hailed the dawn joyfully, and, rushing 
into the open air, ran to a distance from the 
hovel, with my enemies on my back, shook 
them off with disdain, and then hastened out 
of their reach. Nothing could tempt me te 
re-enter my bed-room. After some difficulty 
T obtained a little milk ;'for which slight re- 
fection, and my night’s lodging, my impassable 
host charged me exorbitantly.”” 





In thirty-seven through these comforts, 
our countryman Odessa, of the ancient 
and modern history of which»he gives an epi- 
tomé, from the period of its answering to. the 
Axenos of the Greeks, to its revival some forty 
years ago by Prince Potemkin, its great im- 
provement under the Duke of Richelieu, and 
its present condition as a mercantile town of 
considerable importance, and a great corn and 
wine depét. We select two or three: passages 
descriptive of some of its peculiar features. 

*¢ The public carriages of Odessa are called 
droshkis ; they are built low, and are usually 
made to convey one person only, though I 
have seen two, and even three, passengers 
stowed in them. The general way for ‘a 
gentleman to sit is as though he were on 
horseback. The morning after my arrival, | 
had occasion to mount one of these (to me) 
novel vehicles ; and, to tell you the truth, I 
did not know exactly where to arrange my 
legs; for I had no notion of riding on cushion- 
back. .However, I watched others, bestrode 
my rocking-horse (for the springs are so elastic 
that the carriages yield to the slightest im- 
pulse), and was soon regularly installed a Ja 
Russe. The public: droshkis are, for the most 
part, drawn by two horses. One of the ani- 
mals has his head tied up to.a kind of hoop, 
which rises from the ends of the shafts to 
about a foot above his ears, which makes him 
look grand; the other is so harnessed as to 
have his head drawn down almost to the 
ground, and on one side: this, and the man- 
agement of the reins, causes him to curvet. 
it is painful to see the poor creatures thus fet- 
tered for mere show. The driver sits on a 
very small dickey-box ; his dress is picturesque, 
consisting of a very low hat, widening: at the top, 
ornamented with a broad silken band and bright 
buckle; he wears a kind of frock-coat, fitting 
close to the waist, round which it is strapped : 
this coat has not any collar, and as the men 
have their hair cut extremely short all round, 
the lower part of the back of the head is bare, 
as is also the neck. Many of these drivers have 
iong beards. I have heard them singing wild 
but not unpleasing airs: they appear to me to 
havea natural good taste for music.” 

The account of the administration of justice 
is most unfavourable to Russia. 

“+ Unfortunately (says Mr. Moore) Iam able 
to speak positively as to the total absence of all 
justice in this country. It has fallen to my 
lot to have to manage a very unpleasant and 
complicated business; and, although I have 
contrived to keep out of a law-suit, I have 
thought it my duty to make inquiries as ‘to 
what remedy I should have, in case matters 
should be pushed to extremity. Alas! I find 
‘that ‘ the glorious uncertainty, of the Jaw’. is 
doubly uncertain here... The Russian tribunals 
are all corrupt. The judges generally receive 
fees from both plaintiff and defendant, and the 
highest bidder usually gains the cause!!! 
‘But,’ said I to my informant, * the laws are 
there ; the judge must surely decide according 
to the statutes.” * Ah! miy dear sir,’ replied 
my friend, ‘ you speak asan Englishman ; but 
the jurisprudence of this country is all founded 
upon imperial wkases—your lawyer may find 
an ukase perfectly applicable to your view, and 
to the justice of the affair in question :—you 
may feel quite satisfied, in your own mind, that 
the decision must be in’ your favour ;—but your 
antagonist’s solicitor will, in all probability, find 
another ukase ofa diametrically opposite ten- 
dency, or (which is the same ching to you) it 
will be coaxed into the signification desired, by 
the attractive influence of .a. personage well- 





known. in Great Britain by the appellation of 
the Old Lady in Threadneedle Street, and who 
issues her firmans here in the shape of Russian 
bank-notes. It is true that a chind wkase might 
possibly be discovered, which, accompanied by 
arouleau of ducats, would make the scales, of 
justice incline to your side; but this would he 
a costly proceeding, and even a. just, decree . 
might be evaded by an adept, who would be 
more than.a wench for you, with your old- 
fashioned, straightforward. English ideas.’— 
* Enough,’ rejoined I; .‘ it has always been my 
opinion that one had better make a great sacri- 
fice than go to law; but here nothing short of 
total ruin could ensue to an honest man who 
might be tempted to meddle with imperial 
ukases.” Upon expressing my astonishment 
at the existence of such disgusting abuses, ob- 
serving that I had imagined that the emperor 
was high-minded and just, and that I presumed 
he must be ignorant of these vile proceedings, 
I was told that the Czar knew all about it— 
that. he deplored the evil—_but that the go- 
vernment being too poor to pay.the public offi- 
cers adequately, these peccadilloes were winked 
at! To this was attached another piece of in- 
formation, viz. that after a man has been at 
his post.long enough to have lined his pockets 
well by his mal-practices, he is put on the shelf 
to make room for some half-starved aspirant :— 
so that the systemis carried on from one gene- 
ration to another. The contracts for, the go- 
vernment supplies are secured and acted upon 
in, the most. nefarious manner. , I know, from 
a good source, that the contractors bribe the 
authorities whose duty it is to superintend. the 
due performance of their engagement, and that 
the most wholesale peculation is carried on un- 
blushingly.”’ 
We shall.now conclude with two brief anec- 

dotes. The following odd prophecy had its 
origin at Paris : 

Quand Louis mourra 

Charles Dix paraitra— 
now read 

Charles Disparaitra. 


On leaving Vienna, by which city and Brody, 
Munich, and Paris, our traveller returned after 
a three months’ residence at Odessa, he tells| us 
an amusing story of his bargain respecting a 
conveyance. 

‘* A person, named Solomon .Pintner;| has 
agreed to convey me-to Strasbourg, with the 
same horses, in twelve days: when our.bar- 
gain was conipleted, the man presented, me 
with a pieve of gold coin, of the value! of about 
twenty shillings, by way of binding the said 
bargain. On all former occasions of this, kind 
I have been called upon to make'a deposit. 
Another peculiarity was, that, in the course of 
the: negotiation with the coachmaster, 1 bap- 
pened to/mention that a friend. of mine, who 
was about to leave Vienna, had been so fortu- 
tate as to be offered a seat in the carriage of a 
baroness :—*. Well,’ said, old Solomon Piatwer, 
‘ I will engage to get a baroness to accompany 
you, if you wish it.’. This was reallyvery 
kind ; but I. modestly declined the ‘obliging 
offer, considering whence it came.”’ . 

We have not stopped at the author’s remarks 
on the Duke of Reichstadt, whom he saw in 
his fourteenth year at Vienna, nor at his retro- 
spections relating to Napoleon; and shall.only 
venture to state avery curious report which we 
lately heard about the former, namely,|that he 
passed several weeks in London incognito, his 
seeret being-little known beyond the immediate 
circle of his Majesty, of the Austrian ambassa- 
dor, Prince Esterhazy, and of the proprietors 
of ‘the: hotel in Berkeley Square; where) he 
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resided. We know not if there is truth in this 
rumour; but we had it with such circumstan- 
tial corroborations as that he visited Windsor, 
was most amiable and ing in his manners, 
and almost devoted to music, insomuch that he 
absolutely played on the pianoforte at a public 
concert ?!?! 





The Invisible Gentleman. By the Author of 
“ Chartley the Fatalist,”” “ The Robber,” 
&c. 3vols. 12mo. London, 1833. Bull. 

THERE is a species of composition peculiarly 

suited to the present season of the year. Of all 

lights, fire-light is the most fanciful: the sha- 
dows so deep and so flickering ; the tongues of 
flame now dancing up like wild thoughts, now 
dying away amid the bright clear red, whose 
settled cheerfulness is such a contrast to their 
uncertainty ; the many shapes to be seen or 
to be believed amid the burning coals; the 
ghosts, murders, and omens, which are natural 
subjects of discourse at such time of din obscu- 
rity ;—all make the fire-light Fancy’s own pe- 
culiar atmosphere, and such element is at the 
height of its dominion in November and De- 
cember. We marvel not that Christmas tales 
have passed into a proverb—the Fire-king 
then reigns in all his glory. We are persuaded 
that all supernatural legends, all stories of ap- 
paritions, all fairy legends, have been conceived 
during that peculiar and fire-lighted period of 
the year. ‘“* The Invisible Gentleman” makes 
his appearance, to express our meaning by a con- 
tradiction, at the very time he ought: matter-of- 
fact as we are now-a-days, if we ever do believe 
in the wonderful, it must be during the winter 
evenings. The present narrative is one of the 


most entertaining fictions we have met with 
for a long time ; the idea is very original, and 
brought into play with a lively air of truth, 
which gives a dramatic reality even to the su- 


pernatural. At first we thought it was a 
translation from the German, till we saw in 
the title-page the announcement of an author 
on whose former productions this is an immense 
improvement. The material of the fiction is 
the variety of difficulties in which a young gen- 
tleman is involved in consequence of his having 
accepted the power of being invisible ; and most 
amusingly are they brought about. Toexplain 
the ensuing scene, it is necessary to mention 
that he disappears when he pulls his left ear, 
and becomes again visible by pulling the right. 
Now for a téte-a-téte with his mistress. 

* The drawing-room in which this never-to- 
pert sn evening was passed contained a 
more than usual portion of those encumbrances 
which fashion orders to be admitted under the 
name of furniture. There were Chinese china 
mandarins, that, like courtly sycophants on our 
side of the globe, always began bowing and 
smirking whenever they were rudely struck or 
kicked. A six-feet pagoda occupied one corner, 
and the model of an eastern dwelling, with its 
bamboo, net-like outworks, filled a correspond- 
ing recess. On the two mantlepieces, pier- 
slabs, tables, and ‘ what nots,’ were scattered 
and grouped—little fat, squat, ugly, face-ma- 
king rice Josses, Bonzes, and nondescript 
monsters—and beneath and in the windows 
stood huge porcelain jars. Then there were 
cabinets inlaid with gold and pearl, and fur- 
nished with labyrinths of recesses and secret 
drawers, in which little else was to be seen 
save the ingenuity of the workman. The re- 
mainder, or more useful part of the furniture 
of the room, need not be described farther than 
by stating, that it was such as may be seen 
every day in the dwellings of the wealthy, or of 
those who would fain make the world believe 





them to be the peculiar favourites of fortune and 
fashion. In this museum-like drawing-room 
Bernardand Alicia sat, and lounged, and walked, 
and talked, and laughed, and whispered, and 
so forth, till the watchman (for these things hap- 
pened in the days of the Charlies) bawled ‘ Past 
eleven o’clock!’ * whieh When the 
aforesaid nocturnal guardian was bellowing his 
unintelligible announcement of the hour, Alicia 
was absolutely sitting on the right knee of our 
hero! It may be supposed that she had not 
often occupied such a position, as, in order to 
save herself from falling, her left arm passed 
round his neck, and thus afforded the same 
degree of security as an unskilful rider finds 
in grasping the pommel of the saddle. It is 
not to be imagined that the seat was of her own 
choosing. Bernard had thrown himself upon 
the sofa, and pulled her towards him. The 
fear which she expressed of getting her hair 
still more out of order, was, perhaps, the cause 
why she did not struggle violently : but still 
there was a show of resistance ; and even after 
she was seated, she made one or two ineffectual 
attempts to rise. Bernard threatened her play- 
fully if she would not sit still, but whatever 
his threats were, they seem not to have been 
sufficiently alarming to produce the desired 
effect, for, instead of submitting quietly to her 
fate, she forthwith commenced a series of fresh 
struggles, the termination of which was of a 
most appalling nature. Once or twice she ap- 
peared nearly to have accomplished her release, 
and then anon it was evident that he was the 
stronger. At length, scarcely knowing what 
she did, and her left arm being in the position 
before mentioned, her hand came in contact with 
hisear. She pulled it, and instantly her lover dis- 
appeared! The poor gir! opened hereyes as wide 
as possible—still felt that her seat was firm under 
her, and that her arm was as before. A sickly 
feeling came over her ; it seemed as though she 
had been struck with sudden blindness. Then 
she pressed her hands to her eyes and forehead, 
as if to ascertain whether she was not dreaming 
orinaswoon. The dress of his mistress pre- 
vented Bernard from missing his legs, as in his 
first invisible essay, and his arms were (for the 
truth must now all be told) round her waist ; and 
moreover, he had never before imagined that 
any other hand than his own could possess the 
power of pulling him out of sight. For these 
reasons he was utterly unconscious of his pre- 
sent condition; and alarmed at the extraordi- 
nary change in the young lady’s countenance, 
he exclaimed, in an anxiously tender manner, 
* You are unwell, dear Alicia? Tell me, my 
dearest girl. Surely [have not hurt you un- 
intentionally ? I sball never forgive myself if I 
have.’ She heard the words—looked wildly, as it 
seemed to him, in his face; then a cold shud- 
dering came over her, and she cried convul- 
sively, ‘ Oh, this is too—too horrible!’ The 
next moment she had fainted, and lay perfectly 
insensible on his shoulder. Such was his ex- 
treme agitation, that he did not perceive what 
had happened till after he had placed her upon 
the sofa. Then, crossing the room to pull the 
bell for assistance, the real state of the case 
was revealed, and he hastily made himself again 
conspicuous, when it was too late.”’ 

By the by, what a general custom it is now 
to date books 1833: really 1832 is a very ill- 
used epoch, thus to be shorn of its fair pro- 
portions. The Annuals first set the fashion : 
perhaps they thought it necessary to cut a month 
or two short, as they might not feel strong 
enough to last out the twelve. 





Records of Travels in. Turkey, Greece, &e. ; 
and of a Cruise in the Black Sea, with the 
Capitan Pasha, in the Years 1829, 1830, and 
1831. By Adolphus Slade, Esq. 2 vols, 8yo, 
London, 1832. Saunders and Otley. 

Upon a closer examination of this work, though 
we still find its tone ‘‘ light and amusing,” as 
we mentioned in our last, as the opinion we 
had formed on dipping into it, chat tone some. 
times offends the taste, and does not bear to be 
continued so long where we read steadily for 
the sake of information. Naturally united with 
this, the author is a very free speaker about men 
and things: he never puts any position doubt- 
ingly, but pronounces ex cathedra—as if there 
could be but one right opinion, and that opinion 
his own, upon any subject. As we do not mean 
to investigate these matters critically, we will 
not take upon ourselves to say that he may not 
be very correct in his judgment ; but as a ge. 
neral rule, we confess our dislike to. the ap- 
pearance of dogmatism, and always feel more 
apt to question a dictator than a moderate rea- 
soner, who allows a little to others, instead of 
claiming all to himself. 

Mr. Slade, passing through France and parts 
of Italy and Greece, got to Constantinople in 
May 1829; a period of the greatest interest, 
when the second Russian campaign was begin- 
ning. He had the good luck to become ac- 
quainted with the capitan pasha; and the still 
better luck to be allowed to take a short cruise 
on board his ship with him, in the Euxine. 
Remaining afterwards a short while at the 
Turkish capital, he visited Varna, Bourgas, 
and other notable places, in H. M.S. Blonde; 
and then crossed the theatre of the war, the 
Balkan, Schumla, —returned to Constantino- 
ple, and examined it more leisurely ; and finally, 
in the summer of 1830, returned to Smyrna, 
vid Adrianople, Demotica, Enos, Samothraki, 
and Salonica. Such a tour, it will be seen at 
once, maust have furnished much food for re- 
mark to an observant traveller; and Mr. Slade 
did not fail to avail himself of the opportunities 
afforded him. 

Of the author’s proneness to censure, without 
its being possible that he should have examined 
and been aware of all the things done, or the 
facts on which such proceedings were grounded, 
we quote the following sketches :— ; 

At Genoa, ‘‘ the aspirants for naval commis- 
sions are educated at a college during four or 
five years, during which, at intervals, they are 
embarked. Annually a frigate or corvette 
makes a tour in the Levant, and occasionally a 
squadron displays the flag to the bey of Tunis, 
or the pasha of Tripoli. In 1825, a squadron 
imposed terms on the latter, having first burnt 
a schooner in his port. This brilliant affair, 
in which one man was wounded, was an era 
for an Italian navy, and placed it, in its opi- 
nion, on a par with the British navy. The 
battle of Algiers was scarcely considered @ 
greater exploit. The admiral, who was in his 
frigate, anchored five miles off, was created 4 
baron, and on all the actors crosses were be- 
stowed, to the discontent of several,—as nO 
distinction was made between the meritorious, 
who pulled in under the ill-directed fire of the 
pasha’s batteries, and one who winded his boat 
and rowed in the opposite direction. ™ 

*¢ Easter Monday I witnessed the ceremony 
of administering the oath of fidelity to the 
troops. A theatre was erected on one side 0 
the Aqua Verde (a square), amid piles of shot, 
and an altar raised in it. High mass was per- 
formed ; and then the governor, the Marquis 
D’Yenne, a gallant old Savoyard, much loved 
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by the Genoese, read the formula. The soldiers 
answered Giuro—at least, those who chose ; 
those who did not, held their tongues, and con- 
sidered themselves exempt, as a young radical 
officer told me an hour afterwards, when 1 
rallied him on his inconsistency in swearing 
fidelity to the government in public—against 
it in private. As the ceremony is repeated 
every year, it follows that the value of the oath 
does not exceed that period.”’ [This is poor 
authority. | 

Of the Greeks— 

“This organised and tolerated system of 
piracy, generally accompanied by revolting 
barbarity, was the most prominent feature of 
the Greek revolution, as well as a solecism 
(from its impunity) in history. The extent to 
which it was carried appears incredible to those 
who did not witness it. Boats launched for 
the traffic from every part of the Archipelago. 
The deep inlets formed by the long promon- 
tories of Macedonia conveniently enabled the 
Armatolis to change the scene of their opera- 
tions from land to sea. None so distinguished 
himself as a certain Thamantis, chief of a band 
which had been for years the terror of the 
Turkish and Christian villages indiscriminately. 
At the commencement of the revolution he 
excited the peaceable inhabitants of Neyousta 
to revolt ; but, on being attacked by Aboul- 
loubout Pasha, from Salonica, basely fled, and 
left them to be decimated ; then with the ver- 
satility of genius he turned pirate, and made 
himself equally renowned on the water as he 
had been on land. No flag was respected by 
him—scarcely the Grecian ; and he wound up 
a series of exploits, in 1827, by murdering the 
crew of an Austrian vessel, who had dared to 
resist him. Finding, after this action, which 
marked him to the cruisers of all nations, that 


his aquatic career was too hazardous to con- 
tinue, he prudently obtained an emnesty from 
the Porte for his former deeds as a klepht, and 
retired to his native village at the foot of Mount 


Olympus. Thus far his history possessed no- 
thing uncommon—counterpart of a hundred 
similar and contemporary, checkered by blood 
and rapine ; but the following year it was en- 
nobled by Mr. 8. Canning deputing the English 
consul of Salonica to negotiate with him in 
person, in order to make him promise that he 
would renounce piratical habits. The unex- 
pected proposal was too advantageous to be 
rejected ; eagerly closing with it, the corsair 
drew out a declaration to the desired effect— 
that is, signed a treaty of peace, and sent it by 
the consul to the ambassador, then at Poros; 
since when, free from all apprehension of justice 
from any quarter, he enjoys his ill-gotten 
wealth in quiet. Now this was an unneces- 
sary concession to expediency: Thamantis, 
having been guilty of the most atrocious acts, 
should have been made an example of; the 
Turkish government would have had him 
taken, on being applied to officially by the 
English ambassador. The number of brigands 
who obtain free pardon in Turkey is no proof 
of a want of power to take them up: the Porte 
calculates loss and profit. The expense of ap- 
prehending a powerful brigand is certain; the 
sum that he offers for his pardon is also cer. 
tam; and he will do no more harm—at least, 
for some time. When, however, the Porte 
wishes to catch a brigand—a determination 
which is always taken when a brigand, once 
pardoned, resumes his old trade—it never fails. 
Precise orders are sent to the pashas, who al- 
ways obey when their own interest is not in- 
volved ; he is hunted from province to pro- 
vince; the villages, scenes of his extortions, 





refuse him an asylum when it is known that 
the authorities are up against him; and he 
generally ends by being betrayed by his own 
followers. Such has been the fate of many 
daring klepthes, after having followed their 
will for years; and such would have been the 
fate of Thamantis, had the necessary means 
been resorted to. He would then have justly 
suffered as a criminal, instead of capitulating 
as an honourable foe, with the representative 
of majesty.”” 

Now, we daresay our ambassador had as 
good information as Mr. Slade, and that neither 
of them were likely to know precisely what the 
Porte would have done in certain future con- 
tingencies. The following appears to be an 
accurate as well as vivid description of the 
exterior habits and manners of a Turkish 
noble, the third man in the empire. 

**T have hitherto said little on the habits 
of the capitan pasha—those of most Ottoman 
grandees. He led a life of absolute ennui. He 
could neither read nor write, nor was there 
any body to read to him, had he wishedit. He 
did not play at chess, therefore had an enjoy- 
ment less than the sailors: neither had he any 
person to converse with, an advantage pos- 
sessed by every body else on board. Between 
a master and his slaves there can be no conver- 
sation, since the latter must assent and smile 
en régle. His legs seemed made for no other 
purpose than to bend under him : his hands to 
run over his comboloyo (rosary). A narghiler 
was never from his lips, except while he ate, or 
prayed, or slept: how he performed the first of 
these offices I have described ; suffice for his 
meals, that they took place twice a day at un- 
settled hours. Officers continually stood before 
him, arms crossed, eyes cast down—a painful 
apprentissage which every Osmanley goes 
through before arriving at power—and antici- 
pated every desire with surprising dexterity. 
If he wished to rise, he was lifted on his legs ; 
if he drank, the glass was held to his lips ; if 
he walked, he was supported by the arms ; if 
an ignorant fly alighted on his brow, officious 
fans warned the intruder not to return; even 
when he spat, which was not rare, he being 
asthmatic, there was never wanting one to 
hold his handkerchief for the precious token. 
Such servility—though perfectly natural from 
the effect of early education, therefore not ab- 
stractedly servile—was disgusting to witness, 
performed, too, by men who in their own homes 
exacted the same from their inferiors, and thus 
made themselves amends for their own humi- 
liation. From the top to the bottom of the 
ladder is a gradation of similar servitude. The 
grand vizir kisses the sultan’s foot ; he bows to 
Mohammed. The pasha kisses the grand 
vizir’s foot ; the bey, the pasha’s; the aga, the 
bey’s; and so on. No mussulman subject is 
so high but what he has a master, and none so 
low as not to have a slave; the son is slave to 
the father. I often saw the capitan pasha’s 
son, a royal page, with him; but the youth 
never sat or tasted food in his presence. With 
all his deficiencies, Achmet Papuchgi was a 
good-natured man, a complete contrast to his 
predecessors during the last twenty years, who 
were all remarkable for cruelty. The quality 
seemed inherent to the office. In the middle 
of the day he crept into the kennel abaft the 
mizen-mast, and reposed for some hours, his 
example being duly followed by the officers, 
stretched out on the quarter-deck, and covered 
by flags to keep off the sun. On awaking, 
coffee and chibouques were served. Water was 
then brought, with a complete change of gar- 
ments, and in the same narrow box, six feet 





by three, by two high, he washed and dressed 5 
then came out and enjoyed the cool of the even- 
ing on his quarter-deck couch, always doing 
me the honour to place me beside him with’a 
chibouque ; and no doubt it was a droll sight to 
the crew, who all gathered round the pasha 
and me thus cheek by jowl. His band, con- 
sisting of as many drums and cymbals ‘as cotild 
be collected, with two clarionets and one fife, 
usually made a noise for our benefit. It played 
the hunter’s chorus in Freischutz, Zitti zitti, 
and Malbrook, over and over till I fairly wished 
it at the bottom of the sea. I not only could 
not stop my ears, but was obliged to applaud 
liberally. Thinking, one evening, that its style 
was more adapted to Turkish music, at the 
same time intending a compliment, I asked the 
pasha whether it could perform any Turkish 
airs. ‘ Turkish air!’ he repeated with asto- 
nishment ; * Mashallah! have you not been 
listening to them these two hours?’ I bowed, 
and took refuge in ignorance. He asked me 
one evening if I would like to see his regular 
soldiers ; I had never heard of any being on 
board. Presently six scare-crows marched aft, 
preceded by a drum and fife, each carrying a 
musket, and wearing a shabby tactico uniform. 
A first-rate’s marines! I could scarce refrain 
from laughing out at the idea, although a 
thousand eyes were fixed on me to observe my 
admiration. The pasha told them seriously to 
do their best, for a judge of military perform- 
ances was by. Accordingly they went through 
the manual exercise, and the same was ren- 
dered exceeding amusing by the drollery of the 
jester, who, shouldering a long chibouque, 
acted as fugelman, to the roars of both spec- 
tators and soldiers. I warmly applauded, and 
the pasha in delight gave the corporal a piece 
of gold, which was contested by the jester, 
who swore that without him the troop would 
have been disgraced. The chief entertain- 
ment of every evening was provided by the 
crew, who, when our orchestra closed, com- 
menced acting gross buffoonery, such as duck- 
ing in tubs of water for money, when many a 
poor fellow half-drowned himself in vain at- 
tempts to take with his lips the thin bit of 
silver, shining at the bottom; or playing at 
bear and monkey, when both the bear and 
monkey well deserved the piastres their beating 
gained them; or blind man’s buff. This last 
game wascapital. The blindman, provided with 
a stick, was at liberty to hit every body within 
reach, only subject to the inconvenience of 
tripping over the bodies of his prostrate fellows, 
or over the comings down a hatchway. The 
pasha’s attendants received sundry blows in 
keeping him off the presence, and as he readily 
found his way amongst them, I supposed that 
he was purposely allowed a peep-hole, especially 
as his excellency enjoyed it much. A game 
also of men hanging in pairs to the spanker- 
boom, till one turned senseless or cried quarter, 
afforded infinite amusement. Each exhibition 
the deck was convulsed at the writhings of the 
actors ; the pasha, forgetting his hauteur, would 
join in the laugh, and rapidly combing his 
beard with his fingers, throw pieces of gold at 
the victor. ‘ Well,’ he said to me one evening 
that I was more than usually tired of this fool- 
ery,—‘ does your capitan pasha amuse himself 
in this way ?’ I could not for the life of me 
flatter him ; I simply answered that the Eng- 
lish capitan pasha had always else to do. A 
dead silence, and mutual looks of surprise, 
ensued, Such were the occupations of the 
third man of the empire ; of one of the chiefs 
on whom depended the fate of Turkey.” 

One of his crew would be equally queer in a 
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British vessel ; viz. a professional jester—thus 
introduced and described. 

* In the morning we were close off the Bos- 
phorus, nearly becalmed. Not a strange sail 
was in sight, a void marvellously consoling to 
the crew, among whom I perceived a sad spirit 
of apprehension. I am not vain enough to say 
I did not share it, (the mere circumstance of 
there being no surgeon on board was discou- 
Taging,) but at any rate I did not shew it, and 
being fairly in for the worst, determined to 
make the best of it. I considered the trial of 
our strength only deferred. My principal aim 
was to encourage the chief, and, therefore, 
having first breakfasted on coffee thick as cho- 
colate, without sugar, bread, and honey, I re- 
paired to him. He was undergoing the ope- 
ration of having his head shaved, and looked 
very dismal : that done, he performed his minor 
ablutions, and said his prayers, I all the while 
smoking his narghiler on the divan. ‘ What 
can I do ?’ the pasha despondingly said, * with 
such men, such means? they know nothing.’ 
‘Nor do you,’ I thought; and replied, ‘ Let 
us do our best ; allow me to exercise the guns, 
it will give the men confidence: if we do meet 
the enemy, let us not die like dogs!’ He 
scarcely heeded me at the moment, for his at- 
tention was suddenly attracted by the appear- 
atice of a boat coming off. He hoped it con- 
tained his jester and his pilot, who had missed 
their passage the day before, and whose ab- 
sence considerably annoyed him. He was dis- 
appointed 3 it brought an order from the seras- 
kier pasha to steer out to sea again. His 
countenance fell; and we were about to fill the 
maintop-sail, when a merchantman’s boat was 
seen emerging from the shade of the canal’s 
high banks. We distinguished in it a Frank 
and an Osmanley, the ‘objects of the pasha’s 
solicitude. The jester skipped on deck with 
the confidence of one who knew that his pre- 
sence would excuse his absence. He was gaily 
attired in scarlet and gold, and his fez was 
bound by a silver band. He was dumpy in 
stature, but active in limb; and his counte- 
nance displayed more archness than folly. He 
saw the suppressed smile of the officers, and at 
once ran up to the pasha, who affected to look 
stern, and, making a somerset, took hold of the 
hem of his robe, saying, * Thus will the Rus- 
sian admiral reel before your potent thunder, 
and thus will I salute him,’ making a sign 
with his foot. ‘ Pezaveng,’ said the old man, 
taking him good-humouredly by the ear, ‘ I 
will nail this to my cabin-door.’ ‘ The fool 
will then hear the wise man’s secrets,’ replied 

_ the other, ‘ and you will have to sew his mouth 
up. What would you do without his tongue ? 
Talk to him,’ he added, pointing to the pilot, 
who stood at the gangway, doubting what to 
do; ‘without his boat your highness’s Tom 
Fool must. have come off on a porpoise’s back, 
for the Pezaveng caikgis will not take jests for 
piastres.” This acknowledgement, which in- 
cluded a sarcasm on his slender emoluments, 
secured his companion’s grace; and with this 
invaluable addition we made sail. He had ori- 
ginally been a dervish, (a jester’s profession, 
after all,) and was much liked by all the crew, 
for whom he was always ready to exert his 


“ 


"hen the first news of the capture of Varna 
reached Warsaw, a German trader ventured to 
doubt its truth, in a large coffee-house, where 
the company were discussing on the subject, 
and said that it wanted confirmation. He was 
scarcely out of his bed the next morning when 


remony, and informed him that the grand duke 
wanted to see him, ‘ Why—what—’ exclaimed 
the terrified German, ‘ what have I done?’ 
* You will soon know,’ replied the satellite. 
With unpleasant forebodings the poor man ar- 
rayed himself in his best, and. obeyed the sum- 
mons. ‘ So,’ says Constantine to him, * you 
do not believe that the emperor’s army has taken 
Varna—what do you know about Varna that 
makes you doubt of its fall?’ ‘ Please your 
highness, I am a poor ignorant man ;—I merely 
thought— * You thought; then, sir, you 
must learn to think right.’ ‘ Pardon, your 
highness—I meant no harm.’ There is no 
harm done: donot beafraid. Hold!’ continued 
Constantine, seeing the German about to pros- 
trate himself—‘ a courier is this moment going 
to Varna, you will go in his kibitka and clear 
up your doubts.’ Away they go, click clack, 
day and night—the poor German ina mortal 
fright, under the idea that he is on the road to 
Siberia. They arrive at Varna, and the courier 
addresses his companion for the first time since 
they left Warsaw. “Sir, this town is Varna ; 
you will have the goodness to put the question 
to any body you like, and convince yourself. 
Now, sir, you see these troops—look at them 
well—examine the uniforms. Are you satisfied 
that they are Russian troops?’ ‘I am per. 
fectly satisfied,’ answered the German. ‘ Then, 
sir,’ replied his companion, * you have no fur- 
ther business here. Ina quarter of an houran- 
other courier will start for Warsaw ; you will 
return in his kibitka, and report yourself to 
the grand duke.” Away he goes again, jolt, 
jolt, in fear of dislocating half his bones, for 
being free, this journey, from mental anxiety 
about Siberia, he had leisure to observe that he 
was made of flesh and nerves. Constantine 
welcomed him with a horse-laugh. ‘ Now,’ he 
said, * you will go to that café where you were 
the last evening you were in Warsaw, and ac- 
quaint the company that the Russians are in 
Varna.’” (To be continued. ] 








The Lauread, a Satire of the Day. In Four 
Books, with Notes. Book the First. 12mo. 
pp- 120. London, 1832. Cochrane and Co. 

Tue writer, the author of ‘* Cavendish,” points 

out the difference between satire and slander: 
‘¢ The Slanderer is he who maligns the good 


‘* Lady” is a bad epithet as applied to Hebe; 
but generally Mr. Hervey seems, inspired by 
his subjects; we must say of him in, his own 
words : 
** As nightingales, where echo dwells, 
Breathe out their sweetest song.’’ 

His great charm is the grace and originality of 
his similes; his great fault is their profusion. 
We conclude with a well-merited tribute to 
Mr. Baily. ‘‘ It is not to be doubted, that had 
Baily been found by his countrymen in the 
metropolis of the arts, his genius must, amid 
the strong lights of the ‘ everlasting city,’ have 
secured for him, in spite of his English name, 
those triumphs which, it is to be little doubted, 
yet await him. How soon-he may be able to 
break through the cloud of prejudice which still 
hovers over English art, that doubt ‘ whether 
any good thing can come out of Nazareth,’ we 
will not venture to anticipate; but we will 
confidently predict, that when he shall have 
succeeded in doing so, his countrymen will 
make him amends for their past apathy. In 
the mean time, such one of the patrons of art 
as shall be the means of bringing his talents 
into the open light, which alone is wanting for 
their full appreciation, and of administering to 
them that encouragement which (apart from 
the reward it brings) is the very fuel that feeds 
the fire of genius, will secure for himself no 
small share in the honours which, we will 
doubt not, the sculptor is one day destined to 
achieve.” 

Lays and Legends of the Rhine. By J. R. 
Planché, F.S.A. With Lithographic Illus. 
trations by G. Jones, from Drawings by 
Haghe; sketched on the spot. London, 1832. 
Tilt. 

WE have more than once had occasion to speak 
in terms of warm commendation of these 
spirited and graceful ballads. They are now 
collected in a very pretty and portable volume, 
making a most attractive tome even at this 
season of literary luxury. 








Burns’s Complete Works.. Diamond edition. 
18mo. pp. 323. London, 1832, Orr ; Simp- 
kin and Marshall; Edinburgh, Chambers ; 
Dublin, Curry and Co.; Glasgow, M‘Leod 
and Co. ; Manchester, Bancks and Co. 





for the amusement of the vicious ; the Satirist, | Dk. Cunrre's four volumes are comprehended 
he who exposes the vicious for the protection | within this very small tome; and to those 


of the good. ‘The first class form a set of cow-| readers whose eyes can dwell intelligibly on 


ardly, craven-hearted wretches, who are equally | clear diamond type, it must be a precious lite- 
ready to fasten on the weak and harmless as to rary gem. Of Burns, by the by, the Ettrick 
shrink from vice exulting in its strength. The | Shepherd is writing a new life, which, we dare- 
second class are those who assist the former, |say, will be a very curious and interesting one, 
and, regardless of all consequences, attack the | notwithstanding Lockhart’s admirable memoir. 
latter,—relying solely on their moral courage | But of such a man we never can know too 
and innate rectitude of purpose.” ‘much ; and were he not already universally 

This is true; but how are we to judge to! prized, the present publication would contri- 
which character an author belongs who takes | bute much (as, indeed, it will do among the 
upon himself to lash not only the public but |rising generation) to the convenient diffusion 
the private lives of other men? We cannot | of his immortal productions. 
decide; and therefore shall merely observe, | ———— — = a 
that we see an individual for whom we enter-| The Magdalen, and other Tales. By James 
tain well-founded esteem severely vilified in| Sheridan Knowles, author of “ Virginius,” 
this volume, which displays considerable ability, _‘* The Hunchback,” &c. &c. Pp.199. Lon- 








and no disposition to spare any one who may| don, 1832. J. Moxon. 
————- ——aaeex told, however, with that air of earnestness 
Illustrations of Modern Sculpture; No. II.|Which is Sheridan Knowles’s peculiar merit. 
Most of them have appeared before in the 
and Unwin; Moon and Co. |pages of the Monthly Magazine, where we 
THREE poems of much beauty, of which we have noticed some clever and original tales. 
of a cathedral expressed ! |a fact which would give infinite delight to the 
«* Where men speak low, as if they feared | author of ** Traits of Irish Character,’ who 





& police-officer came into his room without ce- 


differ from, or have offended the writer. |A PLEASANT collection of improbabilities; 

By T. K. Hervey. London, 1832. Relfe | 
like the first best. How happily is the feeling |The little volume is inscribed to Mr. Forster, 
To wake the silent dead.” ‘ascribes all our improvement in imaginative 
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fictions ‘to having disconnected dedication and 
patronage. We may be allowed to say, that 
we consider a kindly exchange of courtesy, the 
feeling above all others to be cultivated by 
literary men: appreciation of others’ excellence 
is the best security that it will be extended to 
our own. 








Tales and Conversations. By Emily Cooper. 
Pp. 186. London, 1832. Fox. 

A very well-meaning little volume, but some- 

what deficient in interest. Of all stories, those 

for children require to be told with animation ; 

the incident instructs more than the precept. 





Peter Parley’s Tales about Natural History. 
With 280 Cuts. Second edition. 12mo. pp. 
334. London, 1833, Tegg; Glasgow, Griffin; 
Edinburgh, Stillies; Dublin, Cumming, and 
Wakeman. 

Tuis very pretty volame gives concise descrip- 
tions, with excellent cuts, of the appearance 
and habits of the animal world, from the ele- 
phant to the mouse, the eagle to the wren, the 
whale to the minnow, the boa to the ant. It 
can hardly be called ‘‘ Tales” of animals, 
though it contains some anecdotes from Dar- 
win, Wilson, White, Jesse, and other interest- 
ing writers on natural history. We miss cuts 
of American and other distant novelties; and 
we observe a few blunders, such as (p. 228) 
putting a story of a thrush into the account of 
the wren, with which it has nothing to do: 
but these are only trivial objections; and the 
work, both for the beauty and accuracy of its 
numerous engravings, and the entertaining and 
instructive character of its letter-press, is ad- 
mirably adapted for the perusal of youth. We 
may state that it is a reprint from an American 
publication of most extensive and merited popu- 
larity. The anecdote of a canary that used to 
faint when its cage was cleaned is a curious 
one: we had forgotten it. 








An Introduction to Botany. By John Lindley, 
F.R.S. &c. &e. With six copper-plates and 
numerous wood engravings. 8vo. pp. 557. 
London, 1832. Longman and Co. 

Tuts is by far the best elementary work on 
botany that we know of. The wood-cuts and 
illustrations are in the first style. Mr. Lind- 
ley, who, as a scientific botanist, stands in the 
very first rank, has in the present work con- 
densed and arranged, in a most agreeable form, 
all the newest discoveries and latest informa- 
tion in this fascinating science. The second 
book, on the physiology of plants, is highly 
interesting and instructive. We recommend 
the work to students and amateurs. 











Goethe’s Versuch iiber die Metamorphose der 
Pflanizen.—Essai sur la Métamorphose des 
Plantes. Traduit par Fréderic Soret. 8vo. 
pp. 239. Stuttgart, 1831.—Goethe’s Essay 
on the Metamorphosis of Plants. 

Tuts is an excellent essay, by the celebrated 

Goethe, on a very interesting and curious 

subject, till of late years but little cultivat- 

ed, although it had early excited the atten- 
tion of the great Linneus. Its object is to 
ivestigate the laws which regulate the trans- 
formation of the parts of a plant into each other, 

48, for example, the stamina into petals in the 

ble rose, &c. The present essay treats 


fully of every branch of this inquiry ; and its 
ttyle alone, leaving the greatness of the author’s 
hame out of the question, would recommend it 
‘universal attention. 





A Treatise on Epidemic Cholera, as it has pre- 
vailed in India’; together with the Reports of 
the Medical Officers made to the Medical 
Boards of the Presidencies of Bengal, Ma- 
dras, and Bombay, &c. By Frederick Cor- 
byn, Esq. M.R.C.S.L., &c. 8vo. pp. 389. 
Calcutta, 1832. 

A clever work on this hackneyed subject; 

although we cannot say that the author has 

added any thing to our previotis knowledge. 

Mr. Corbyn is a decided non-contagionist. 











Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
&c. By A. T, Thomson, M,D. Professor of 
Materia Medica in the University of Lon- 
don. Vol. I. London, 1832. 8vo. pp. 747. 
Longman and Co.; Taylor. 

Aw excellent manual for the student, and no 

less useful to the practitioner. We think the 

doctor’s classification of medicines the best we 
have seen—every way superior to those of 

Drs, Young and Murray. 





Poema Canino-Anglico-Latinum super Adventu 
recenti Serenissimarum Principum, non Can- 
cellarit premio donatum aut donandum, nec 
in Theatro Sheldoniano recilatum aut reci- 
tandum. 

Tus jeu-d’esprit is the production, we are 

told, of a young and rising Oxonian, to whose 

humour and talent it does credit. We quote a 

short passage as a specimen :— 


«* Tum subito preses, all things jam rite peractis, 
© Nos hunc concursum extemplo dissolvimus,’ inquit— 
Exoritur clamorque virim, clangorque tubarumi. 
Effudit vacuis turbam domus alta cathedris, 
Una eédemque via Princessam effudit et ipsam. 
oT eae ad Christchurch, de Christchurch curritur All 

Souls. 

Alfredi tandem fessas domus alta recepit 
Hospitio of the best, sed quod magis hearty voluntas 
Commendat domini cum sedulitate feloiim, 
Plurima quam nitida que stant opsonia mensa, 
Scrublatumve platum, kidglovative ministri. 

Quis cladem illius luncheon, quis dishia fando 
— haud equidem quanquam sint voices a hun- 

dred, 

Cast iron all, omnes dapium comprendere formas, 
Magnificaque queam fastus evolvere coena. 

Egressis (neque enim possunt eatare for ever) 
Gens effrena ruens, nondum graduatia pubes, 
Ingeminant loudos plausus, hip hip hurra coelum 
Percutit, high wavére capi, quadrangulus huzzas 
Audiit, atque imis tremefactus sedibus High Street.” 





The Doctrine of the Church of Geneva, seconc! 
Series ; comprising Discourses by the follow.- 
ing modern Divines of that city — Bastard, 
Bouvier, Celérier jun., Cheneviére, Chey-- 
siérre, Munier, Naville. Edited by the Rev. 
J. S. Pons and the Rev. R. Cattermole, B.D- 
8vo. pp. 319. London, 1832: Treuttel and 
Co., Rivingtons, Hatchards, Secleys. 

A very excellent collection of sermons, and 

fully illustrative of the intent announced in 

the title—to exhibit the doctrines of the Church 
of Geneva. ‘To clerical readers, in particular, 
the volume must be deeply interesting. 





Romance of Irish History. 2 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1832. Ridgway. 

A nove belonging rather to the former tham 
to the present school of historic fiction. It 
embodies a romantic and interesting story— 
the fate of the Desmonds ; and gives a pleasing 
and correct sketch of a period abounding in 
material for the poet and the novelist. 





The East Indian Sketch-Book. By a Lady. 
2vols. London, 1832. Bentley. 
WERE we to judge by internal evidence, we 
should say the ‘* Lady” in the title-page was 
an apocryphal person ; and we have an intense 
dislike to being humbugged, according to the de; 
finition of Dr. O’Liffey. Were the book ted 
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times as clever as it would ‘be, this alone is suf- 
ficient to condemn it. “What will readers say, 
for instance, to “a lady” who leads military 
detachments, marches and countermarches, eats 
and drinks very freely, and in short acts so like 
aman, that it is impossible to know what to 


make of her as a woman? For example, at 
p- 140, this strange sort of “a lady’ tells us, 
**T am always a better man when I can lose 
the Indian in the Englishman :” which con- 
fession has puzzled us sorely, though not more 
than the following, in the same page, when 
some thieves had tried their art in the tent 
where she was asleep—‘* Rose in alarm and 
called my wife, who, naturally enough, went 
into hysterics,” &c. &c. Better had it been, 
in such a work, to have dropped this silly and 
unsupported character, and appeared in the true 
light of a discontented subaltern. The pages 
are filled with grumbling about the slow promo- 
tion, the bad climate, the want of a free press, 
and a thousand and one other grievances. Dull, 
yet flippant ; utterly deficient in talent to paint 
either the picturesque of the country or. the 
humours of real life; repeating one or two 
native histories, which have already been _in- 
finitely better told,—-witness that of Kishen 
Kower in Colonel Tod. The readers of the 
East Indian Sketch-Book will be greatly disap- 
pointed if they seek for either interest or amuse- 
ment. 





CLEARING OFF ARREARS. 
(Continued.) 

(1.) A Sketch of the History of the Church of England, 
to the Revolution of 1688, by T. V. Short, B.D, &c. &c. 
This is a good and a useful — history of our national 
church, and one which the student of divinity will find it 
very advantageous to consult, Nor will its intelligence 
be thrown away on the more advanced clergyman, who 
can no where else find so well-digested a view of all that 
is interesting to his sacred profession. ‘Though the reetor 
of a parish in Hants, the author is not particularly fa- 
vourable to the establishment of which he is a member. 

(2.) Church History through all-Ages, &e., homas 
Timpson. Compiled from many sources, this volume 
also contains much information. It is more a work for 
youth than for the learned in ecclesiastical writers; and 
warmly supports the cause of Sunday schools, and other 
institutions for the diffusion of religious instruction, 

(3.) Memoirs of Felix Neff, by the Rev. W. S. Gilly, 
M.A. &c. This interesting volume gives us the van mad 
of a Protestant pastor of the High ps, and of his labours 
in Dauphiné, whose church the author traces in a .re- 
markable manner to the primitive Christians in Gaul. 
It is clear, from the evidence adduced, thata pure church 
existed here throughout dark and. corrupt ages... Neff 
himself is a beautiful character. The whole is worthy of 
the author, who has done so much for the Vaudois. 

(4.) Truth of Revelation Demonstrated. ‘This volume 
is a curiosity ; its object being to demonstrate the truth 
of revelation from existing monuments, sculptures, gems, 
coins, and medals. It rather elucidates facts ‘of Jewish 
and other early history from these data, and argues others 
on points of geology, tradition, and ancient remains of 
every kind. : 

(5) The Life of Christ. This little book,’ by the Jate 
isaac Taylor, of Ongar, is interspersed with poetry, and 
embellished with many cuts. The name of the author is 
asuflicient guarantee for its fimess to be put into the 

ds of youth. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
LINNEAN SOCIETY. 
A. B. LAMBERT, Esq. in the chair.—Read ob- 
servations on the 7'ropeolum pentaphyllum of 
Lamarck, by Mr. Don. This plant isa native of 
regions bordering on the river Plate, and has 
been recently introduced to the British garden ; 
a cirenmstance which has enabled Mr. Don to 








supply several defects in the descriptions by 
preceding authors of this species. ‘The con- 
clusion of Dr. Nees von Esenbeck’s account of 
Liast India Svlanee was likewise read. 

" (1) 2 vols. 8vo. Oxford, Parker; London; Fellowes; 
Cambridge, Deightons. : 

ondon, Westley and Davis. 

(3.) BVow pp. 342.» Rivingtons. 

4,) 12mo. pe: 276.. L n and Co. 
if Pp. 115, London, Wallis. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

F. Batty, Esq. in the chair.—A paper by 
Dr. Phillips, on the secretion and uses of bile, 
was read: the details of this paper were 
strictly medical, and many of them, from their 
character, must necessarily be passed over in 
the Literary Gazette. The learned author 
went on to shew that good chyle might be 
formed where there was a total absence of 
bile, and that it was secreted from arterial 
as well as venous blood. A paper entitled 
** on certain properties of vapour,’ by Dr. 
Lardner, was likewise read: in this memoir, 
which is elaborate though brief, the author 
appeared anxious to establish a point which, 
since the mighty discovery of Watt, it is 
believed has rarely or never been disputed, 
viz. that steam raised from water does not 
return to a liquid state, whatever be the 
compression to which it is subjected. M. 
David presented a colossal bronze cast of the 
head of Cuvier: from its artist-like and 
judicious position on the Socviety’s table, full 
effect of light and shade was obtained. In 
this cast the noble and intellectual features 
of Cuvier are faithfully expressed: perhaps 
there has been an unnecessary disposition to 
heighten the classical beauties which so strongly 
marked the countenance in his lifetime. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Dec. 19th. W. R. Hamilton, Esq. in the 
chair.— The following papers were read: — 
1. Several documents relating to the seques- 
tration of the property, &c. of Col. George 
Gunter, of Rackton, Sussex, who bore arms 
for the king in the \civil wars; and whose 
narrative of the escape of Charles II. after 
the battle of Worcester, in which he assisted, 
was lately read before the Society. The 
originals are in the State Paper Office, and 
were copied for the Society by Mr. Lemon. 
2. A memoir introductory to a MS. work, 
by Sir W. Gell, on Roman topography—a most 
valuable paper, in which the futility of Nie- 
buhr’s system in regard to the early history 
of Rome is demonstrated. 3. A letter from 
H. Holland, Esq. with a copy of a Greek 
monumental inscription recently discovered 
in the Savoy. The inscription purports to 
have been placed upon a monument erected 
by Hermophilus Strato for himself and for 
Arctoria Onesime and her husband and son. 

The donations of books announced included 
seyenty-eight folio volumes published by the Re- 
cord Commission, and presented to the Society 
by L. H. Petit, Esq. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Dec. 13th.— Mr. Hamilton in the chair. 
The Rev. J. B. Deane exhibited a plan, upon a 
very lenge scale, of the Dracontium at Carnac, 
in Brittany, with extended drawings of the 
principal Druidical remains ; which was accom- 
panied by a very learned and deeply interesting 
dissertation, part of which was read. Mr. 
Deane commenced with a general history of 
Dracontia, (ophite, or serpent-temples,) and 
their forms, of a serpent passing through a 
globe or large circle of stones, or of two ser- 
pents issuing from. a globe. He observed that 
the ancient idolaters followed the symbols of 
their deities in the forms of their temples: 
thus the worshippers of the sun had a circle 
only; those of the serpent adopted the long 
serpentine avenues of stones; while those who 
united the worship of both, united also the two 





forms; and they have been followed, in some 
degree, by the Christians, in building their 
churches in the form of a cross, the symbol of 
their religion. He differs from those anti- 
quaries who consider several Druidical temples 
to possess astronomical allusions, as no two are 
exactly alike in their forms, or the number of 
the stones; and he considers any reference to 
astronomy as inconsistent with the early sim- 
plicity of the people and their religion. He 
then proceeded to describe shortly Abury, and 
other serpent-temples in England, as intro- 
ductory to a description of that at Carnac, 
which was reserved for a future reading. Mr. 
Hamilton announced from the chair the intel- 
ligence received from Sir William Gell of the 
late important discoveries at Pompeii, noticed 
in a former Gazette. 

Dec. 20th. Mr. Hamilton again in the chair. 
The secretary read a further portion of the 
Rev. J. B. Deane’s paper on the Dracontium, 
or serpent-temple at Carnac. Mr. D. here 
entered into a very particular description of the 
serpentine course of Druidical stones extending 
for several miles—too minute to allow of any 
analysis here. One ingenious suggestion of the 
author we must, however, notice. The ancient 
legends ascribe to most of the saints miraculous 
combats witb, and victories over, dragons and 
serpents, which heconsiders may be traditionary 
allusions to the conquest of the early preachers 
over the Druidical or serpent-worship. There 
is at Carnac a mound, on the top of which is a 
chapel dedicated to St. Michael ; and Mr. Deane | 
suggests that the dedication of this, and many 
other chapels in similar situations, to that 
saint, is in the same manner allusive to St. 
Michael’s battle with the dragon, mentioned in 
the Apocalypse.—On account of the Christmas 
holydays, the Society adjourned to the 10th of 
January. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Ar the last meeting the paper read was an 
explanation of the Hindu formule for the qua- 
drature of the circle, by C. M. Whish, Esq. of 
the Madras civil service. Mr. Whish first 
extracts several rules from various works, ex- 
hibiting the proportion of the diameter to the 
circumference of the circle, with a degree of 
accuracy which must cause Europeans to admire | 
the means by which Hindu mathematicians 
have been able to extend the proportion to so 
great alength. In one of these works, entitled 
the Tantra Sangraha, composed in Malabar in 
A.D. 1608, it is stated, that if the diameter 
of a circle be 1, the circumference will be 
3.141592653921, &c. which is an excellent ap- 
proximation, being correct to the ninth place of 
decimals. He then goes on to shew, that a 
system of fluxions, peculiar to the authors from 
whom he quotes among Hindus, has been fol- 
lowed by them in establishing their quadratures 
of the circle; and that by the same method the 
sines, cosines, &c. are found with the greatest 
accuracy. Several different infinite series, ex- 
tracted from various Brahminical works, are 
given in illustration; and after some notes on 
the dates of these works, Mr. Whish concludes 
by submitting a proof of the 47th proposition 
of Euclid, extracted from the Yuktibhasha, a 
commentary on the Tanira Sangraha, above 
mentioned. 

The following donations were presented :— 
from Dr. Scott, the sculls of the hippopotamus 
and wild buffalo, from the Cape of Good Hope ; 
from Dr. Rosen, Dobell’s Travels in Siberia, 
and Lehid’s Moallaka, edited by Peiper ; from 
M. Adrien Balbi, his Abrégé de Géographie. 





just published. 


KING’S COLLEGE. 

THE first term of the academical session, as 
regards the senior or collegiate department of 
this Institution, terminated on the 15th, and 
the second term begins the middle of January 
in the ensuing year; while, from the lists ap. 
pended in the College-hall, it would appear that 
the examinations recently undergone by the 
students in the various branches of study, have 
reflected as much credit on themselves as they 
have given satisfaction to their able professors. 
The junior department, or school, closes for 
the Christmas vacation this day; and we are 
gratified to learn that the pupils already amount 
to upwards of two hundred and forty. 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Liluminated Ornaments, selected from Missals 

and Manuscripts of the Middle Ages. By 

Henry Shaw. Part IX. Pickering. 
In variety, richness, and beauty, these orna- 
ments seem to be inexhaustible. The examples 
which Mr. Shaw has selected for the present 
No. are, ‘* from the Sforziada, printed at 
Milan by Zarotto, in 1490,” in the collection 
of Philip Augustus Hanrott, Esq.; ‘* from a 
copy of Virgil,” also in the possession of Mr. 
Hanrott; ‘* from Illuminated Drawings of the 
eleventh century,” in the possession of W. 
Young Ottley, Esq.; and ‘‘ from a Psalter of 
the time of Edward the First,” in the col- 
lection of F. Douce, Esq. 


Illustrations of Modern Sculpture. No. II. 
Relfe and Unwin; Tilt; and Moon, Boys, 
and Graves. 

THE second number of this beautiful work is 

at least equal to the first. The subjects are, 

‘© Resignation,” forming the principal part of a 

monument by Chantrey, erected in Worcester 

Cathedral (in the year 1825) to the memory of 

Mrs. Digby; ‘* Maternal Love,” a model by 

Baily, exhibited at Somerset House in 1823; 

and * Hebe,” by Thorwaldsen, in the posses- 

sion of Mr. Samuel Boddington, who purchased 

it out of the sculptor’s studio, at Rome, in 1815. 

Our favourite is the ** Resignation.” If, as it 

is stated, the face and figure present in the 

arrangement and expression ‘* a most remark- 
able representation of the mind” of the deceased 
lady, she must have been an admirable woman. 

The character of Mr. Chantrey as a sculptor, 

which Mr. Hervey has introduced into his 

description of this fine figure, appears to us to 
be so just, that we subjoin an extract from it. 

“ He is peculiarly, and above all others, an 
English sculptor, the sculptor xaz’ oxi» of 
his own nation, and his own day. Abandoning 
(as unsuited to the land of his birth, and in no 
way representing its sentiments, or appealing 
to its feelings) all those models which have 
acquired a sort of prescriptive connexion with 
his art; and passing by even the mythology of 
his own country, as not adapted to the graver 
and more enlightened character of his age; he 
has sought to apply his powers to the iilustra- 
tion of the times, and scenes, and feelings, amid 
which he had lived, and moved, and had his 
being. His inspiration has in it nothing of a 
foreign air, and his genius has been content to 
clothe itself in the costume of the country which 
has produced it. The cathedrals, the churches, 
the libraries, and the sculpture-galleries of Bri- 
tain, furnish a noble and imperishable record at 
once of the sculptor’s ‘ life and times ; and, 
while they secure for himself a distinguished 
place in that striking assemblage of great men 
whose memories they perpetuate, they identify 
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him prominently, and for all time, with the 

history of art as applied to our own island.” __ 
We do not know of any publication which, 

with reference to its conception or its execu- 
tion, is more deserving of encouragement than 
the Illustrations of Modern Sculpture. As far 
as it has hitherto proceeded, the selection of 
subjects has been highly judicious and tasteful, 
the drawings have been made with great fide- 
lity and ease, and the plates have been engraved 
with the utmost delicacy and beauty. 

Portraits of the principal Female Characters in 
the Waverley Novels. Part III. Chapman 
and Hall. 

“* Lucy Bertram,” from a pieture by H. P. 

Briggs, R.A., is exceedingly interesting. There 

is great expression in *¢ Jennie Deans,”’ from a 

picture by C. R. Leslie, R.A. ; ‘* Miss War- 

dour,” from a picture by J. Wright, we have 
already noticed. We cannot say that Mr. 

Chisholm has been successful in the character 

of *¢ The Lily of St. Leonard’s:’’ we look in 

vain for “ the laughing Hebe countenance, 
which seemed the picture of health, pleasure, 
and contentment.” 

Chatsworth, the Seat of his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire. Drawn by W. Daniell, R.A., 
from a Sketch by Sir J. Wyatville, R.A. ; 
engraved by J. C. Armytage. 

Ir is long since we saw this magnificent man- 

sion, but the exquisite little print before us 

forcibly reminds us of it. We understand that 
it is to be published in the Court Magazine for 

January. 


Architectural Beauties of Continental Europe. 
Engraved by J. Coney, from his own Draw- 
ings taken on the spot. With descriptive 
and historical Illustrations by H. E. Lloyd. 
Part II. Harding. 

WE believe we have said nearly the same thing 

before, but a truth creditable to an individual 

cannot be repeated too frequently,—Mr. Coney 
is unrivalled in his architectural outlines; he 
communicates to them a power and a richness 
which render the absence of shadow scarcely 
felt. His figures, too, he introduces with ad- 
mirable spirit. Of both these facts, ‘* The 

Town-Hall at Bruges,” ‘‘ The Cathedral of 

Notre Dame at Paris,’’ “ The Church of St. 

Ouen at Rouen,” and “ The Jesuits’ College 

at St. Omer,” afford striking proofs. The 

several vignettes are highly picturesque. 


The New Friendship’s Offering ; Compositions 
of Birds and Flowers. Designed and drawn 
on stone by L. Stoll. London, A. Schloss. 

** Pride and vanity give gold, 
Friendship and love give flowers,” 
truly says the motto; and it might have added, 
by way of moral, that though pride and vanity 
ére infinitely more abundant than love and 
friendship, there is a much larger disposition 
to give flowers than gold abroad amidst the 
liberality of mankind. No matter, this third 
print of Mr. Stoll’s is eminently brilliant and 
beautiful—the paroquet is alive, the butterflies 
flying, and the flowers in perfect bloom. In 

this winter season it might be substituted for a 

lover’s or friend’s gift. 


Mrs. Honey, as Psyche. Drawn by E. No- 
vello; on stone by R. J. Lane, A.R.A. 
London ; J. Dickenson. 

“Uni flores, ibi mel,” we said, as we placed 

this print, with the foregoing, in our portfolio. 

t is a pretty picture of a pretty and clever 


. 


» Who is 





profession. The face appears to us a little too 
broad; but the featufres and expression are 
delineated in a lively manner. 


Colonel Murray’s National Work, in which 
the Literature and History of the Country 
are connected with its finest Scenery. North- 
ern Division. Parts IV. V. and VI. Lon- 
don, 1832. Simpkin and Marshall ; Perth, 
Morison, jun. and Co. 

Tu lesson contained in the anecdote of an 

English amateur of architecture, who, on 

visiting Rome, and being asked some ques- 

tions respecting Sir Christopher Wren’s ex- 
quisite little church of St. Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook, was obliged to confess that he had 
never seen it, is equally applicable to many 
pretended admirers of natural scenery. They 
hurry to Switzerland and Italy, utterly re- 
gardless of the inexhaustible variety of grand, 
beautiful, and romantic landscape, of which 
the northern portion of their native island 
can boast. The work under our notice may 
assist in convincing them of their error. Of 
the highly picturesque views which these 
three Parts contain, the most extraordinary 
are those of “* The Storr, in the Isle of Skey.” 

In speaking of one of the representations of 

this stupendous, and absolutely terrific object, 

Colonel Murray, who had been previously 

alluding to the remarkable basaltic formations 

at the bases of the mountains near the coast, 
says,— 

rp But as if the wonders of this rocky 
region had not there been sufficiently de- 
veloped, many of the hills have been broken 
and dismembered near their summits, in the 
most varied and singular manner. This is 
particularly the case at the two extremities 
of the range, on the north at Quirang, and 

/On the south at the Storr. It is at the 

|summit of this latter mountain, rising 2000 


|feet above the sea, and commanding one of 
|the most extensive and varied prospects in 
\the world, that a sudden and violent con- 
jvulsion of the earth has reared the singular 
|structure which forms the subject of sketch 
|No. 21. In the sketch, viewed without refer- 
lence to the magnitude of the rocks, the forms 
|seem merely singular and grotesque; but if 
|the reader could only imagine while viewing 
|it, something of the scale on which nature 
has worked, he would feel convinced that, 
on the spot, all such impressions are forgot- 
ten in the wonder and awe with which the 
scene must be beheld. In the distance on 
the right, the rocks, which are in general 
partially hid, and their apparent magnitude 
increased by the clouds and mist which hover 
around them, rise to a great height in bold 
and picturesque promontories. From them 
the more advanced pinnacles seem to have 
been torn, and thrown forward by a convul- 
sion which has left powerful evidences of its 
violence all around. These masses, which are 
of all varieties of form and magnitude, are 
seldom less than one hundred, often two or 
three hundred feet in height. The rock in 
the sketch nearest the spectator, is about four 
hundred feet in height above the spot from 
which the view was taken; and the most 
distant of these masses, of which only the top 
is seen, is considerably higher. But the most 
remarkable of these natural towers, and one 
that in more remote ages, and among a less 
civilised people, would have been made an 
object of adoration as well as wonder, is the 
spiral mass on the left of the sketch, which 








of their, degenerate descendants. This singular 
mass of rock, exclusive of the mountain on 
which it rests, is one hundred and sixty-five 
feet in height, and two hundred and forty in 
circumference at the base ! From certain situa- 
tions its form is exceedingly graceful, and so 
much is the eye deceived with regard to its 
size, that it is only by bringing some figures 
near it, that the spectator becomes convinced 
of its altitude. The walls and towers of the 
Storr are about a mile in extent; so varied 
in their disposition, so pleasingly diversified 
by the rich sward which clothes the surface 
of the debris, and which strikingly contrasts 
with the dark colour of the rocks, so singular 
in their details, so magnificent in their forms, 
and so endless in the objects of interest they 
present at every step to the geologist and 
to the admirer of nature in her wildest mood, 
that days may be spent in exploring their 
solitary ruins, and new objects arise to gratify 
and astonish the visiter.” 

The establishment of steam-packets on the 
western coast has brought this extraordinary 
scenery within a day's voyage of Glasgow. 


Views in the East. From original Sketches 
by Captain Robert Elliot, R.N. Part XIX. 
Fisher and Co. 

TuE copy of this Part of Captain Elliot’s beau. 

tiful work which lies before us, contains only 

“ The Entrance to the Cave of Elephanta, one 

of the most beautiful specimens of the cave 

temples of the Hindoos that is to be found in 
any of the different sets of excavations, which 
form so peculiar and so interesting a feature in 
the antiquities of the western side of Hindoo- 
stan;” and * Dowlutab, one of the most re- 
markable of all the hill fortifications that are 
spread over the face of the empire of Hindoo- 
stan.” The * Tomb of Ibrahim Padshah, 

Bejapore,” is wanting ; an accident which we 

regret the more, as Captain Elliot observes,— 

* Amongst the many monarchs of Hindoostan, 

who lie in rich and splendid sepulchres, there 

is scarcely one whose ashes are contained within 

a shrine of such magnificence and beauty as 

those of Ibrahim Adil Shah, the fifth king of 

Bejapore.” The two plates which we have 

mentioned are engraved from drawings by Mr. 

Purser, in the excellent style which has dis- 

tinguished this publication from its commence- 

ment; the one by H. Kerrot, the other by R. 

Sands. The next part will complete the series. 


Major’s Cabinet Gallery of Pictures. With 
historical and critical Descriptions and Dis- 
sertations by Allan Cunningham. No, IV. 

Iw the present No. of Mr. Major’s work, Italy, 

Holland, and England, are represented (we 

cannot entirely divest ourselves of the election- 

eering jargon of the day) by those distinguished 
members of the parliament of art, Annibale 

Caracci, Ferdinand Bol, and Gainsborough. 

From the first we have the well-known “‘ St. 

John in the Wilderness,” in the National 

Gallery; from the second, a pleasing ** Dutch 

Lady,” in the keeping (it is our friend AfMan’s 

own word) of Robert Ludgate, Esq. 3 and from 

the third, the admirable ‘* Market-waggon,” 
belonging to Robert Vernon, Esq., but at 
present in the Winter Exhibition at the Suffolk 

Street Gallery. They are all, especially the 

last, very respectably engraved. The critical 

dissertations (in every one of which, by-the-by, 
there is a hit at poor Fuseli) contain much 
judicious remark. As a specimen, we select 
the following passage, which appears to us to 





seems as if set up by the giant hands of some 





great progress in her 


primeval race in mockery of the puny efforts 


be justly conceived, and expressed with great 
felicity and taste: 
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** The landscapes..of- Gainsborough obtained 


merited fame in the days of the artist, and in 
this he was happier than his great contempo- | 
rary Wilson. For this, reasons may readily | 
be given. His pictures unite the lower with 
the higher qualities of landscape, and speak to 
common as well as uncommon minds. They 
have great natural force and truth, and are 
doubly interesting by the human life with 
which he has inspired them. In this union | 
of man with the land which belonged to him, | 
lay the strong charm of Gainsborough. By} 
these means he endowed the still and barren | 
landscape with a spirit, and gave it a tongue! 
with which it addressed the spectator, and | 
moved his heart while it pleased his eye.” 

Tacet, sea loquitur! ' 


| 
} 
i 
| 


Finden’s Gallery of the Graces. C. Tilt. 
WE have just glanced at this graceful work, 
with three exquisite female portraits — by 
Boxall two, and by W. Wright one: the illus- 
trations by T. K. Hervey. We should ima- 
gine it was suggested by Heath’s admirable 
Book of Beauty, which it seems worthy to fol- 
low. More of it next week. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE BARD TO WINTER. 
A Fragment. 

Fragment !—in that name how much of life— 
Of joy, which ne’er is perfect—may we see !— 
Of Truth with Hope for evermore at strife— 
Of Time, dread fragment of Eternity !— 
Of Love—how brief a share remain’d for thee, 
Whose humble lines om, Aaetny thy memory save ; 
For Fame hath left the haunts of Poesy— 
Apollo's shrine but hides a nameless grave — 

And, save in dreams, di ! no more proud laurels. 

wave. 
No sorrows of mine own qo I record, 
Nor yet o’er fancied evils muse and weep ; 
If truth be eloquence, the simplest wor 
May stir the heart, and from the tomb’s dull sleep— | 
From the dead tongue of genius—wake that deep 
Mysterious intercourse with living minds— 
That fame, which Misery’s sons may rarely reap ! 
Death, like a friend, our harsher judgment blinds, 
And praise withheld in life the bard in death oft finds! 
WIL» rider of the tempest! on whose brow 
Dead centuries are graven—Sire of storm ! 
Old ere the Deluge was! I view thee now, 
And love thy white, thy cold majestic form, 
Better than summer breathings, mild and 
warm ; 

For I was nursed beneath thy snowy wing, 

And owe a son’s allegiance, till the worm 

Preys on this heart, whose filial love I bring, 

To hail thee, Winter! ~ Hail, thou tempest- 

loving thing ! 

Thou bring’st us social intercourse of mind— 

A thousand sweet affections round our 
hearth— 

Pleasures of intellect, by love refined— 

Thoughts graceful, gay, and ‘sparkling’ in 
their mirth, 

Like sudden stars that light eve’s lonely 
birth ! 

Thou com’st with mistletoe and holly crown’d, 

And friendship hails thee and approves thy 
worth — 

Old hearts grow young again where thou art 
found, 

fe wats A 

Whilst music, wine, and song, and Christmas 

tale go round ! 


Yet hast thou held towards me no friendly 
hand — 

Stern wert thou ever, and relentless too, 

Whose blight consumed whate’er my young 
hopes plann’d. 

No summer harvest my frail fortunes knew, 

My morn of years drank never of the dew, 

The light, life, perfume, colour of the rose ; 


A 








Wintry my prospects are— my birthright 
true: 
I am indeed thy son, and nothing grows 
For me that leaf, or bud, or generous fruit 
bestows. 


Murmur I not, nor sink, nor do I fear 

The stormy marks of thy paternal dower — 

Though my adventurous bark would onward 
steer, 

And win distinction, and a name—a power 

To wrestle with adversity’s bleak hour, 

And woo life’s golden waters to my gate, 

And cull life’s roses while they’re yet in 
flower, [fate, 

To bless the gentle hearts link’d with my 


| Aiid fold iiiy Tittle flock, ere yet it prove too 


late! 


But, ah! the blight of years hath reach’d 
the root, [die! 
And with the branch the lovely leaves must 
Well, ’tis but once; and Death’s appalling 
suit 
Veils the bright wings of Immortality ! 
The grave—it is the temple of the free ; 
The grave—it is the palace of the poor ; 
The grave—it is the friend of misery, 
Of thousand hearts that suffer and endure, 
Till vein and pulse grow cold — till Death 
strikes deep and sure. 
C. Swarn. 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 
On Monday the state of Kean’s health sadly 
impaired the effect of Othello; and it was very 
painful to witness the efforts of mind struggling 
to contend against bodily infirmity. 

On Tuesday, Mrs. Centlivre’s comedy of 4 
Bold Stroke for a Wife, converted imto an 
opera by Mr. Beazley, with music by Mr. John 
Barnett, called Win her and wear her, was 
produced. The experiment was of a novel 
natute, both as regards the drama and the 
altered cast which it imposed upon the charac- 
ters. Colonel Feignwell, for instance—a part 
never yet acteil by any but the most eminent 
genteel comedians upon the stage—fell to the 
share of our first singer, Mr. Braham. Need 
we repeat, how seldom musical and histrionic 
talents of even a secondary order have been 
found combined ; and how exceedingly rare the 
genius of a great vocalist and a great actor? The 
test, therefore, upon the present occasion was 
a hard one; and while we confessed the un- 
contested mastery of song, the remembrance of 
C. Kemble, of Elliston, and other popular 
Feignwells, was involuntarily applied to the 
comic portion of Mr. Braham’s acting ; and 
nearly all, if not all, the original text was left. 
When we say that he went through the ordeal 
with great credit, we only do him justice. His 
various disguises were cleverly sustained—his 
walk as the Dutchman, his crocodile tears as 
the old steward, and his quakerism as Simon 
Pure, were far superior to our expectation, not- 
withstanding the laudable exertions with which 
Mr. Braham has continued to animate and im- 
prove his acting within the last few. years, and 
after-a long familiarity with the stage in a line 
where such exertions have hardly ever been 
looked for. As if to exhibit a contrast, Mr. 
Farren, admirable in Perriwinkle, not only 
played as he always does, but actually sang 
in several concerted pieces, as if he intended 
to resent the invasion of comedy by invading 
opera. Dowton and Mrs. Jones, as Obadiah 
and Mrs. Prim, were perfect as the characters 
are drawn ; and if any fault could be found, it 


must be with Mrs.. Centlivre; and wed 
heartly wish every performer to be’ assured 
that it is wiser and better to soften than’ to 
add point to aught in the least equivocal, 
Miss Betts, as Anne Lovely, sang in a v 
finished style; and Templeton, Bedford, and 
Seguin (Freeman, Tradelove, and Sackbut), con. 
tributed their full share to the harmony of the 
entertainment. Ayliffe as the real Simon Pure, 
Balls as Sir Philip Modelove, and Miss Cawse 
|(who had only too little to do, seeing she does 
|most things so well), filled up the rest of the 
‘dramatis persone with good effect. The dif. 
jficulty we have in speaking critically of this 
|piece is owing to its mixed feature, being 
jneither what it was, a comedy, nor sufficiently 
,musical, with the usual thread of story, to be 
|what we have been taught to expect as an 
opera. There is not, for example, a single 
song in it; except we may so denominate airs 
|which grow out of quartet, or trios. What 
music there is, however, and we are told it 
has been hastily composed, is very honourable 
to Mr. Barnet. There is none of it which is 
not sweet and pleasing ; and some of it replete 
with taste and beauty. The quartet at the 
close of the second act is our especial favourite; 
but we think the whole will be more and 
more liked, the more it is heard; for, though 
delightful, there is nothing obtrusive and strik- 
|ing to carry the ear by a coup. At the close, 
Braham was called for, and the opera given 
out for repetition with much applause, mingled 
with some dissent ; which dissent we the rather 
impute to half-a-dozen of silly persons calling 
encores when there was nothing to deserve 
them—a course which invariably puts the in- 
dependent portion of an audience into bad 
humour. 





Covent Garden.—On Saturday Fra Diavolo 
attracted a full and brilliant. audience, and 
went off so well as to demand its repetition— 
to the great contentment of the public and of 
the theatre. 

The Adelphi.— We called the Howlet's 
Haunt, the Owlet’s Nest, by mistake, in 
our last; and have been haunted with an 
erratum ever since. The thing, however, 
has done no harm’; for the theatre has been 
so full a haunt nightly, that the managets 
only have discovered it to be a nice nest—to 
feather. 





VARIETIES. 


Curious South American Painting of the 
Last Supper.—‘* Here the cherubims and sera- 
phims have undergone a terrible degradation, 
for instead of being represented, as is usual, in 
heaven, they are figuring as cooks and scul- 
lions. They are drawn as all head and wing*, 
hut busily employed :—one is scouring 4 dish 
in a kind of modern European kitchen; a 
other is blowing the fire in the Spanish man- 
ner; a third is frying eggs; in the back- 
ground some are officiating as waiters, handling 
the plates, and making all necessary prepata- 
tions.” —Life of a Sailor. 

Cambridge Philosophical Society.— At a late 
meeting, among the presents to the Society 
was a goat-sucker, presented by the Rev. G. A. 
Browne; and two bottles of water from ithe 
poisonous. fountains of Wirosari in China, 
presented by the Rev. L. Jenyns; also a” 
account of the effects of this water. A pr 
was read by the Rev. R. Murphy, Fellow 0 
Caius College, on “ Elimination between i 
indefinite number of unknown quantities;” #2 
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some memoranda on the architecture of Nor-| 
mandy, by the Rev. W. Whewell. 

On Monday week, Professor Sedgwick in the 
chair. Among the presents were several species 
of fish collected by Prof. Henslow in the neigh- 
bourhood of Weymouth. Mr. Whewell read a 
continuation of his notes on the architecture of 
Picardy and Normandy. After the business of 
the meeting, Mr. Simms gave an account of the 
method of graduation of astronomical instru- 
ments, by which he has divided the mural 
circle of eight feet diameter, recently placed in | 
the observatory of Cambridge, and divided in| 
its actual place. This account was prefaced | 
by a notice of the methods of engine dividing, 
or derivative gradation; and of the modes of | 
original dividing employed by Bird, Graham, | 
and Ramsden, previous to the one which has' 
now superseded them, and which is the in-| 
vention of Mr. Troughton. The splendid mural 
circle constructed for the observatory is now 
very nearly completed. It was taken thither | 
in the beginning of October, and Mr. Simms 
has since been employed in cutting the grada- 
tions after it was mounted on its pier; an| 
advantage which, we believe, no other instru-! 
ment has ever possessed. This observatory may | 
now be considered as at least equal in instru-| 
mental power to any similar establishment in | 
the world. 

German Proverb. —'To see the future, we! 
must look at, the past-—the prophet’s mirror | 
hangs behind him. 

Mrs. Abingdon.—In an old and now forgot- 
ten work, ‘‘ a Picture of England,” by W. de 
Archenholtz, formerly captain in the Prussian 
service, published some forty years since, there 
is the following anecdote: —the German is 
dilating on the many methods of ‘* raising the 
wind” in London.—“ Mrs. Abingdon, the 
celebrated actress, has invented for herself an 
occupation quite particular. As she possesses 
the most exquisite taste, she spends a good part 
of the day in running about London to give 
her advice on the dresses and new fashions. 
She is consulted like a physician, and fee’d in 
the handsomest manner. There is no marriage 
celebrated, and no entertainment given, where 
her assistance in regulating the decorations is 
not requested. In this way she is said to make | 
annually nearly fifteen hundred pounds a-year. 
As she never appears on the stage but in her 
own clothes, her dress is remarkable for ele- 
gance, and is much studied by the female audi- 
ence. It is there this priestess of the fashions 
displays all her art, and she is*sure of being | 
copied with childish exactness. It is quite! 
sufficient in London to say, ‘ Mrs. Abingdon | 
has worn this,’ to stop the mouths of all fathers | 
and husbands.” 

Howard Payne.—Whatever may be done in 
England to shew our admiration of native ge- 
nius, and the Abbotsford Subscription will afford 
a good test of it, we observe with pleasure that | 
America is not tardy in. rendering homage to | 
the merits of her literary children. The honours | 
lavished on Washington Irving were worthy of | 
him and of his country; and by a play-bill we| 
have just received from New York, we see that 
@ no less profitable, though a different sort of 
testimony, has been afforded to the talents of 
Howard Payne. As the proceedings are curi- 
ous, we copy as much of this account of them 
as we have room for. 


Great Dramatic Festival at the Park Theatre.—Benefit, 
under the direction of the friends of literature and the 

rama, ai ined by the volunteered t of the 
ladies and gentlemen connected with the stage, in compli- 
ment, from his native city, New York, to John Howard 
Payne. November 29th was the day, and the play Brutus, 
Written [compiled] by Mr. yer oe 5 This was followed by 
Katherine and Petruchio, in which Mr, and Miss F. Keai- 














‘ble volumteered Petruchio and Katherine >and Charies the 
Second, by Mr. Payne, concluded the evening. 


The bill ends thus: 


«« Rules and Regulations.—The pit will be handsomely 
fitted up on this occasion as an amphitheatre, for the 
accommodation of ladies as well as gentlemen. The usual 
entrances will cl , and admittance obtained only 
through the box doors. The committee of arrangements 
will see that the ladies are conducted to eligible seats, and 
no more persons will be admitted than can be conve- 
niently accommodated with places. It is requested that 
carriages approach the Theatre from Broadway, and that 
they be dismissed on arrival. Carriages will be at the 
door to convey the company home, Suitable ns 
will be in attendance to take charge of hats, cloaks, dc. 
Price of tickets: boxes and pit five dollars (1/. 2s. 6d.) ; 
gallery, one dollar (4s. 6d.) 


The receipts at the door amounted to the 
immense sum of 1013/., independent of tickets. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Kidd’s Picturesque Companion to Brighton and Worth- 
ing, with numerous engravings by G. W. Bonner. Also, 
to Bognor, Littlehampton, and Lewes; and to the Water- 
ing-Places of Great Britain. 

A new edition of Prideaux’s Directions to Churchwar- 
dens; with Additions by R. P. Tyrwhitt, Esq. , 

The Cabinet Annual Register, and Historical, Biogra- 
phical, and Miscellaneous Chronicle of 1832. 

The Works of John Skelton, Poet-laureate to King 
Henry the Eighth, now first collected, and containing 
various Poems never before printed; with ample 
Notes and_ [lustrations, is announced by the Rev. Alex- 
ander Dyce. 

A new monthly periodical, entirely devoted to the 
Guitar-player, is projected. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Rouillon’s Biblioth¢que Portative, Corinne, 3 vols. 
18mo. 10s. 6d. cloth.—Motherwell’s Poems, 8vo. 6s. bds. 
|—Invisible Gentleman, 3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. Gd. bds.— 
| American Almanac for 1833, 5s. sewed. — Bainford’s 

Scripture Dictionary, }2mo. 2s. 64. bds.—Chronological 
}Chart of English Kings, 10s. hf.-bd.—The Waverley 
| Album, 51 engravings, 8vo. 21s. mor.—Life of a Sailor, 
| 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Catechism of Whist, 1s. 6d. 
|—Lucy Ashbourne, 18mo. 2s. cloth.—Thomson on Bap- 
| tism, 18mo. Is. 6d. cloth.—Halyburton’s Works, and Es- 
| say by Rev. R. Burns, Svo. 15s. cloth.—Hall’s (Bp.) Art 
of Divine Meditation, 32mo. 1s. cloth.—Supplement to 
Cambridge Mathematical Examination Papers, Part I. 
| 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds.—Mantell’s Floriculture, 8vo. 5s. hf.-bd. 
—Hood’s Comic Annual, 1833, 12s. hf.-bd.—Smith’s 
(Rev. C.) Letters on National Religion, 8vo. 7s. bds. 
—The Lauread, fc. 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 
December. Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday--°13 | From 33. to 47 30°19 to 30°05 
Wriday ---- 14 core OL a ++ 29°81 
Saturday -- 15 30. ++ 29-69 
Sunday---- 16 | 25, ++ ++ 2979 

Monday -- 17 core 34 G2 +. 
Tuesday -- 18 | 37. ° 
Wednesday 19 | 27. . 

Prevailing wind, S.W. 

Except the 18th and 19th, generally cloudy; with fre- 
quent rain. 

Rain fallen, -7 of an inch, of which °5 fell on Saturday 


eeee 2 . 


morning. 

Meteor.—On Thursday, the 13th, about a minute be- 
fore six in the evening, a remarkably brilliant meteor 
made its appearance in or near the zenith; it r 
in a southerly direction through Andromeda and Pegasus, 
then entering Aquarius, disappeared at an altitude of 30° 
above the horizon; from this point to within 20° of the 
zenith, a train of apparently innumerable stars was visible 
for more than two minutes after the disappearance of the 
meteor. The sudden transition from comparative dark- 
ness to a light equalling that of mid-day produced an 
extraordinary effect upon the minds of those who wit- 
nessed it. A friend who happened to direct his eye to- 
wards the zenith before the meteor appeared, says, that 
from the larger ball of light smaller ones were discharged 
in various directions, for a moment only, previous to its 
moving. 

Edmonton. 

Latitude ----++ 51°37’ 32” N. 
Longitude ---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


——— ————__________ _—______,, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot print *he m to Miss J. C—: the poor 
writer seems to be coo far gone for any medicament of 
the press. 

ErrAtuM.—In our notice of the Society of Arts last 
week, line 6 from bottom, for ** pliable” read «* friable.” 

We regretted to see the remarks hostile to the Abbots- 
ford Subscription in the New Monthly Magazine ; but we 
cannot, though we deem them ill-founded, avail our- 
selves of the reply sent to us, in its form. 

Mr. Motherwell’s fine volume of poems reached us too 
late for this Number. 


CyaArves H. ApAmMs. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


British Institution, Pall Mail. 


P a] 7 

OTICE to EXHIBITORS—All 
Pictures and Works of Art intended for Exhibition 
and Sale, must be sent to the Gallery on Monday the lth, and 
Tuesday the 15th of January next, between the hours of 10 in the 
morning and 5 in the afternoon; after which time no Picture or 

other Work of Art can be received. 

Portraits and Drawings in Water-colours are inadmissible. 
N.B. No Picture will be received for Sale that is not bona fide 
the property of the Artist. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


yor y r 

O the PROTESTANT NOBILITY.— 

A Married Clergyman, of the Church of England, in full 
Orders, under thirty years of age, of Master’s standing, and who 
obtained very high honours at one of the Universities, having 
been obliged, from family arrangements, to give up his public 
duties in the Ministry, is anxious toreceive into his family, where 
there are no children, the Son or Sons of a Nobleman. The Ad- 
vertiser resides in a large and old established family mansion, 
about fifty miles from London, in an extremely healthy and plea- 
sant neighbourhood. The house is retired, with extensive and 
delightful grounds; and being disengaged from all parochial 
duties, he would be enabled to give his entire time to cultivating 
the minds and forming the character of his Pupils, in a manner 
most caicalated to adorn the high rank and conspicuous station 
which a Nobleman is called on to fill as soon as he has arrived at 
the years of manhood. The Advertiser would not only give in- 
struction in the Ancient and Modern I s fath i 
Natural and Moral Philosophy, Political Economy, History, and 
the entire range of Polite Literature (with Music and Painting, 
if necessary), but would also assiduously unite these and other 
such pursuits as are most likely to form a distinguished character 
for public life, with the soundest principles of Evangelical Reli- 
gion and Christian Morality. Should this meet the eye of a No- 
bleman desirous of giving his Son an elegant and Christian edu- 
cation, combining all the advantages of the first Public Semi- 
naries, without any one of their dangerous temptations,— where, 
in addition to the unremitting attentions and uninterrupted vigi- 
lance of ac ienti and plished Tutor, there are also 
combined the safe enjoyments of a select cultivated society of 
high respectability and rep i it is p i his views in 
these very desirable requisites could scarcely fail to be realised to 
the utmost. The Advertiser can produce nearly thirty testimo- 
nials, including Noblemen of high rank, distinguished Church 
Dignitaries, and some of the most celebrated Professors and 
Authors, bearing the strongest proofs of his piety, character, and 
extensively varied attainments. 
Letters addressed A. B.C., at Mr. Fulcher’s, Bookseller, Sudbury, 
Sulfolk, will meet immediate attention. 











QPLEn DID SALE of PAINTINGS, 
DRAWINGS, PRINTS, OLD CHINA, &c. 

There will be sold by Auction, in No. 16, Picardy Place, in the 
ensuing month of February, the genuine, entire, and celebrated 
Collection of Pictures and Drawings, mostly of the Ancient 
Masters, which was formed with infinite taste and judgment, 
and regardless of expense, during a period exceeding half a cen- 
tury, by the late John Clerk, of Eidin, one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice. Also, a remarkable Collection of Prints and 
Etchings, comprehending the choicest works of the greatest 
Masters, and some very fine and rare old China, Coins, &c. 

A Catalogue is in preparation, and may be had a month pre- 
vious to the day of sale of all the principal Book and Printsellers 
in London, Dublin, Manchester, Leeds, and Glasgow, 

Edinburgh, 7th December, 1832, 


On the 29th inst. (continued Monthly, only 
vo. V. of 


Qs. Gd. each,) 


No. V. 
AJOR’S CABINET GALLERY of 
PICTURES; containing three Engravings, and three 
Descriptions by Allan Cunningham, viz.: iV. Vandevelde, a 
Brisk Gale, Vandyke; Portrait of reg Henrietta Maria (not 
hitherto engraved); Wilkie, The Blind Fiddler; engraved by 
J.H. Kerrot, W. H. Watt, and Charles Marr. 

“Issued at a price marvellously low ;— the selection is evi- 
dently made with considerable judgment, so as to combine va- 
riety with merit. The work is ‘ got up’ in a very beautiful 
manner, and is well entitled to the enormous patronage by 
which alone the risk and labour of the publisher can be com- 

ensated. High value has been given to these gems of art by the 

istorical and critical dissertations of Allan Cunningham, who 
is almost equally distinguished in literature and art.”— New 
Monthly Magazine. 
John Major, 50, Fleet Street; and may be had of all Booksellers. 


Conduit Street, Hanover divenre. 
HE PERUSAL of NEW PUBLICA. 
TIONS. 


On the recommencement of the Publishing Season, it may be 
necessary to inform the Nobility and Gentry, that all New Books 
may be obtained for Perusal, in Town or Country, immediately 
on publication, and in any quantity, at the British and Foreign 
Library, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 

Terms of Subscription, and Catalogues of the English, French, 
Italian, and German Books contained in this extensive Library, 
may be had on application to Messrs. Saunders and Otley, Con- 
duit Street, Hanover Square. 


Cheap and elegant Presents for Christmas and the New Year. 


UTTABY and CO. have just published 
an extensive variety of POCKET-BOOKS, adapted to 
the use of Ladies, Gentlemen, and Young Persons, which are 
made useful and attractive by literary excellence and superior 
embellishments. They include those formerly published by Mr. 
Marshall, and consist of a variet ing to thirty dif t 
Books, to which they invite the attention of the Public, con- 
tident they will well bear a comparison with the best of those in 
competition. The price of those for Ladies, 2s; 6d. well bound 
and the edges gilt ; Gent!emen’s, 2s. 6d.; the larger, 4s. 
N.B. The Cabinet of Fashion, Sovereign, and New Polite Re- 
pository, contain a larger number of highly-tinished Engrayings, 
oe Bs. Gd. ea 











cn. 
don: Published by Suttaby and Co. Stationers’ Court; and 
sold by Booksellers and S$ generally. 
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di d, by Permissi eae Highness the Princess 
Ic 2 
BSszx NEW DRAWING and 
4 





‘ WRITING SLATE. Price 5s. 

“ Complete in all its parts, and obvious for its utility in 
guiding the hand and preparing it for more efficient practice, 
this el t little article cannot fail of finding a place on the 

table of every family, where early instruction, united with 
amusement, is carried on.”— Literary Gazette, 1. 

London: Published by A. Essex, 35, Northampton Street, 

Clerkenwell sold retail by Stationers, Toymen, &c. &c. 


“Elegant and Appropriate Nertgery- Presents Sor Young Persons. 
The 2d edition of 


LARKE’S DRAWING-BOOK, on an 


improved Plan; or, a Series of Practical fostractions 
in Landscape Painting in Water Colours, oo by Fifty- 
five Views from Nature, Descriptive Objects, 
With the Views on stout t drawing-paper, in in portfolio . 43 3 
With the Views don d d, 
in a box covered with leather.......... 6 6 
2. Urania’s Mirror; or, a ‘View of the 
Heavens, on a Plan perfectly ‘eviginal. Designed by a Lady 
Consisting of Thirty-two large Cards, representing all the Tae 
stellations Rte 9 in Great Britain. The stars are perforated 
di their itud hibiting, when held up to the 
light, thelr Phen ante appearance. The Cards are accompanied 
with a familiar Treatise on Astronomy, written expressly for 
this work, by J. Aspin, illustrated with Plates. New edition, in 
a neat box, 34s. beautifully coloured. 


3. Clark’s Portable Diorama, 3/. 3s. 


4. Clark’s Miorama; or, Many Thousand 
Views. First Series, 15s.; Second Series, 24s. : 
Assheton’s Historical Map of Palestine, 
35s. canvass and roller; 42s. full coloured and varnished, on 
roller; Sy canvass and case. 
: M. A. Leigh, 421, Strand, (removed from No. 18.) 








TH E T ° w N. nod. Sunday “Newspaper, 


rice 7d. 
A total change having taken place in the Editorship of The 


Just published, in royal 8vo. A aay 21, 2s. in morecco; with India 
Proofs before Let only 100 copies), 41. 4s. 
URNER’S "ANNUAL TOUR; containing 
Twenty-one beautifully-finished Plates. oes. on _ 
River ae ‘rom Drawin, y M. RNE 
R.A.; with Descriptive Letterpress by Linea RITCHIE, a 
caeien: Lae » Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





Published by helper} ve Glasgow; and Whittaker, 
Co. Ave Maria Lane, London 


reac: >» an 
ECTURES on REVIVALS of 


RELIGION. 
By W. B. SPRAGUE, D.D. 

With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. G. ‘REDFORD, Wor- 
cester, and the Rev. J. A. JAMES, Birmingham. i2mo. 5s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Il. 


On Political Economy, in connexion with 
the Moral State and Moral Prospects of Scciety. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. 8vo. 128. 


Ill. 
On the Use and Abuse of Literary and Eccle- 
siastical, or Church and College Endowments. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. 8vo. 6s. ia 


On the Supreme Importance of a Right 
Moral to a Right Economical State of Society. With some 
Remarks on a recent Criticism in the Edinburgh Review. By 
Thomas ee D.D. , 





In. 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
ERM ON S. 
By RALPH WARDLAW, D.D. Glasgow. 
Printed for Longmen and Co. London; Black, Edinburgh; 
d Wardlaw and Co. gate 


By the same Auth 
Discourses on the Principal Parts of the So- 
cinian Controversy. Svo. 4th edition, enlarged, 15s. boards. 


Elegant Presents for bbe. People, &c. 





Town Newspaper, the following observations are 
submitted to the Subscribers and the Public generally. 

It is now placed under the direction of a gentleman of long ex- 
perience in ali that relates to public affairs, of intimate acquaint- 
ance with the several branches of the Periodical! Press, and who 
has the means of procuring the assistance of the most distin- 
guished writers—in Politics, Literature, Art, and Science— 
throughout the kingdom 

It will thus receive all that talent and knowledge can furnish 
on topics of universal interest to the popular mind. While, on 
the one hand, it will support whatever is essential to good go- 
vernment, in accordance with the principles of the Constitution, 
as reformed and established on the basis that all power emanates 
from the nation,—it will, on the other, fearlessly oppose what- 
ever has a tendency to sacrifice the general good to mere experi- 
ment or rash innovation. me itself with no party, and 
equally ready to condemn that Which threatens to subvert the 
throne or endanger the rights of the subject, it will endeavour 
to hold an even balance between the conflicting elements of 
despotism and anarchy—that authority may deserve respect, and 
obedience “agp trl ew fg 

It will be assiduously sought to render The Town what its 
name denotes —an emporium of all the intellectual wealth, in 
every brauch of knowledge, that originates with, or is poured 
into, the greatest gly of the world. The Town will tell the 
Country what it ought to know, as an essential part of the body 
— having a vital sympathy with the central reservoir of its 

ntal and moral health. 

The Town will “eg in fact, and in every sense of the word,a 
News-paper. A general energy and activity will be displayed 
throughout its columns—in collecting and arranging all that is 
important or interesting in the daily Journals, so as to compress 
the pith of many into one, and place before the reader the events 
of the week, = by such remarks as shall appear either 
judicious or necessar. 

All soptes. that may and ought to ure its exclusion from 
Famili Ul be carefully avoided. White treating, plainly and 
oa Of public men and public measures, its columns will 

publicity to matters that exclusively concern pri- 


he industry and resources of the Editor will be manifested by 
the numbers as they appear. Sources of original and early in- 
formation have been opened to ae such as are rarely accessible 
to conductors of a weekly 
Published on pe Poni Foe Edition for the Saturday’s 
post), at the Office oft! he Town, Burleigh Street, Strand, where 
-orders may be arded, or through any News-Agent to Town 
or Country. se 
Part I. of the Political Map of England, 
engraved on steel, and brilliantly coloured, is now ready for de- 
livery, gratis, to those who have paid their quarter’s subscription 
to The Town, the only way in which this important and useful 
work can be obtained 
The Map shews al! the alterations caused by the Reform and 
Boundary Bills, from the Ordnance surveys, assisted by the re- 
1 of the Commissioners for the division of counties. 
Subscribers, in case of any disappointment with respect to the 
delivery of the mae, or the Paper, are requested to forward in- 
formation on the subject to the Publisher. 
The Second Part of the Map is now in preparation, and will be 
ready for delivery to Subscribers early next month. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


w edition, 8vo. L 


HE SECON ND VOLUM E of PRIN- 
CIPLES of GEOLOGY; being an Attempt to explain 
the former Changes in the Earth’s Surface, by reference to Causes 
now in operation. 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S 
Professor of Geology in the King’s College, and Foreign Secretary 
of the Geological Society 
Vol. I. second edition, price 15s. is just pub- 
lished. 
i Vol. III. is in the press, and will be published 
shortly. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Hand ly printed, in 2 vols. with rontispieces, and neatly 
bound in cloth, lettered in gold, price 9s.; or in morocco, 15s, 
y y 


0 
° 
' By the Rev. C. B. TAYLOR, M.A. 
Fifth edition, revised and improved. 


Il. 
Sixty beautiful Views for Fifteen Shillings. 
Price 15s. elegantly bound, L 
The Landscape Album; or, Illustrations of 
Great Britain, in a Series of Sixty Views, by W. Westall, Esq. 
A.R.A. With Descriptions of the Scenery. 

*,* This Work is uniform in size with the Landscape and 
Picturesque Annuals, but contains more than double the number 
of Plates. It is peculiarly suitable as a present for youth, or a 
school-prize. 


III. 
Price 3s. cloth, lettered in — = - silk; or 6s. 6d. embossed 


The Pious Minstrel, "an ’ ample Collection of 
the best pieces of Sacred Poetry. Il! ith ab 
engraved Portrait of Robert Pollok, Author oF « The Course of 
ime 
“Itisan attractive little volume, and will form an acceptable 
Present to the young.”—Gentleman's Magazine, April. 
* The Pious Minstrel well deserves its title; it is a volume of 
true unaffected piety, but of very sweet minstrelsy, and a cap- 
tivating pocket companion.”— — Review, April. 





Mason on Self- Knowledge, a neat pocket 
edition. 1s. 6d. cloth; 2s, silk. 


Vv. 
Stothard’s Watts's Songs. 
In foolscap 8vo. price 3s. boards; or 6s. morocco, 
Divine and Moral Songs for Children. By 
Isaac Watts, D.D. Ilastrated with Designs by Thomas Stot- 
hard, R.A.; engraved by Thomp 3 and b y printed 
by Whittingham. 


Curiosities for the nious, selected from 
the most authentic Treasures of Nature, Science, and 94 
graphy, History, and General Literature. Ulustrated by 
Plates. Third edition, with improvements, neatly bound ‘' 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 





vu. 
Emma de Lissau, an authentic Narrative of 


striking Vicissitudes and Peculiar Trials. Written by a Con- 
verted Jewess. Third edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. boards. 
vill. 

In two handsome demy 8vo. vols. one of Quadrupeds and one of 
Birds, price 24s. neatly bound in cloth, containing Two Hun- 
dred and Thirt ty Engravings, exquisitely printed at the Chis- 
wick Press by Whittingham, 

The Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoolo- 
re Society Delineated; being Descriptions and Figures in 
llustration of the Natural History of the Living Animals in the 

Society’s Collection. The whole of the Drawings taken from 

i be W. Harvey, and engraved on Wood by Branston and 
right. 


The Emperor’ 8 Rout; or, the Feast of the 
Moths: a Comy to the celebrated “ Butterfly’s Ball.” With 
ical Notes. LIl d by four highly coloured Plates. 

Peat 8vo. price 2s, 6d. 

« It is as pleasing and useful a present as could well be desired 
for the young, to whom neither amusement nor instruction 
should ever be presented without being combined.”— New 
Monthly. 








Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet Street. 


HE AMERICAN ALMANAG, and 

Repository of Useful Knowledge for the Year jess, is 

just received by R. J. Kennett, No. 59, Great Queen Street, Lin- 

coln’s ‘oe Fields; and to be had of all Booksellers, price 5s. 
sew 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


‘ohn Malcolm's Central India, 
FE tere in 2 vols. 8vo. price 28s. boa: 
EMOIR of CE NERAL. INDIA, 
including Malwa and adjoining Provinces, with the 
rie! and copious Illustrations of the Past and Present Condi- 
that Country. 
By a or- Geneeal Sir JOHN gy Sage 
. . ~S. . &e. 
Third edition, illustrated with an Srigtnal 2 Map, Tables 
of Revenue, Population, &c. 
London: Printed for phic ie ¥ Allen, and Co. o. Leadenhall Street, 
~ Blegant Christmas Presents, 
Publishing monthly, in small 8vo. beautifully printed and illus- 
trated, uniformly with the Waverley Novels, and comprising 
acon double the quantity of matter, price Six Shillings each 


TAN DARD NOVELS and ROMANCES, 


comprising the best Productions of Modern Times. 

“ This series lays claim to a very high merit, viz. that it does 
not, and we are assured will not, contain any work which a father 
may not safely present to his family.”—Sun. 

«It must ensure at success, for it is wonderfully con. 
venient, and wonderfully cheap. We have seen no periodical de- 
sign more attractive in every way.”— Literary Gazette. 

“« This series must become aan since it will embrace the 
essence of our British Novelists. tlas. 

** When classical and hi hly priced standard works are thus 
placed within the reach of humble means, assuredly, before the 
lapse of many years, there will not be a house which gives the 
occupier a right to vote, that has not also its little library."— 
Spectator. 

(See also equally favourable opinions in almost every 
literary journal in the Kingdom.) 

The Work now comprises the most celebrated productions of 
Cooper, the American Novelist; Godwin, Miss Porter, the Misses 

» Mrs. Brunton, Mrs. Shelley, &c. 
ich Volume may be had separately, price 6s. 
*,* The current Volume contains the whole of 
Fleetwood. By Godwin. 
Published by Richard Bentley (Successor to Mr. Colburn), New 
Burlington Street; and sold by all respectable Booksellers. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE LIFE of a SAILOR 
By a CAPTAIN in the ROYAL NAVY. 
« Fay as the breeze can bear, the billows foam — 
Survey our empire, and behold our home !”— Byron 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street (late Colburn 
and Bentley). 
Edinburgh Gazetteer, Nen Editi 
In 1 large vol. — a = Abstract of the oO Return 
id Maps, 18s. boards, 
DINBURGH “GAZ STTEERs 3 or, Com. 
Dicti y, fo a a complete 
Body of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Com- 
mercia’ 
Printed for Longman and Co. London; and Black, Edinburgh. 
Asan a to the above, 
New General Atlas. A. Arrowsmith. 
From the latest Authorities, amd 54 Maps. Royal 4to, 
half-bound, 36s, Plains coloured, 2/, 12s. 6d. 





Nem and Interesting Works 
Published this day, by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street 
(Successor to Henry ol urn). 
mr Hall’s New Romance. 
n3 vols. post 8vo. 
HE B "U ANE E RB; 
a Story of the Protectorate. 
By the Author of of Irish C af 
** A work of very high — and must rank with the best 

fictions in our language.” —Atlas. 





It. 
The American Theatre. 
By William Dunlap, Esq. 
Author of “* Memoirs of George Frederick Cooke.” 
Including Anecdotes of English Performers in the United 
States, from 1752 to the present Time. 

«It ng ge to be popular, and treats of an amusement and 

whi ine-tenths of civilised mankind take plea- 





sure.”—Lilerery Gazette, 


IIL. 
Second Edition of Zohrab. 
By the Author of “ Hajji Baba.” 3 vols. 
« Novels of his stamp character are valuable additions to 
literature.”—Fraser’s Mag. 


IV. 
. * : . 
Sir David Baird’s Life. 

By Theodore Hook, Esq. 
Including his Private Papers, Correspondence, &c. 2 vols. 8v0- 

with Embellishments. 

“ This work must rank with the best biographies extant."— 

United Service Journal, Dec. 


Vv. 
Visit to a Belgium, and Germany. 
Sir A. *B. Faulkner. 2 vols. 

“ The aetna of a gentleman who is able to appreciate 
justly, and describe cleverly, the objects presented to his atten- 
tion, during a tour of considerable interest and duration.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


The 4th Volume of the English Translation of the 
Memoirs of Madame Junot, Duchess of 
Abrantes. Written by Herself. 7 
“No where do we get a nearer or more intelligible view of 
Napoleon as a man.”—Spectator, 
And in a few days, 


Recollections of a Chaperon. 
Edited by Lady Dacre. 


II. 
Memoirs and Letters of Capt. Sir William 
Hoste, Bart. R.N. K.C.B. K.M.T. By Lady Harriet Hoste. In 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 
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ooo 
Yn foolscap 8vo. with Cuts, 4s, 6d. cloth, ~~ es 
UTLINE of the SMALLER BRITISH 


BIRDS, intended for the Use of Ladies and Young 


By ROBERT A. SLANEY, Esq. M.P. 
« A delightful little book, which in its spirit and manner emu- 
lates that of the beloved White.”—Mag. of Nat. History. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


Persons. 


The Church of England. 
Completion of the Second Volume of 
HE BRITISH MAGAZINE, 
and Monthly Register of Religious and Ecclesiastical 
Information. 

As it is highly desirable that the Third Volume of the British 
Magazine should commence with the first Month of the Year, 
(that two volumes may be complete every year, with a copious 
Index of each two volumes published,) to complete the first 
two volumes of the work, which, in the present year, would 
otherwise be imperfect, a, Suppiementary Number, with an 
Index of both the Second and the preceding Volume, will be 
ready on the 30th of December: this will contain the conclusion 
of numerous Articles at present unfinished, a Title to the Second 
Volume, Table of Contents, and the following original Papers :— 

Hawk Church, Dorset, with an Engraving—On the Objections 
to Church Endowments — Thomas & Becket — Popular Observa- 
tions on some characteristic circumstances belonging to our 
Lord’s Miracies— Life and Death of the Brothers of Suffolk. 
Original Correspondence :-— On Tithes—Bishops in Parliament— 
Reform in the Church— Dissent in Wales—On Tenths— On 
Repairing and Restoring our Ancient Buildings and Monuments 
of Art— On the Burial Service — Radical Statistics — Important 
I s—Ecclesiastical Trials—Religi and Foreign Intel- 
ligence, &c. &c. &c. &c, and the usual variety of matter, in- 
teresting to the Clergy, Landowner, Antiquary, and Religious 
and Benevolent World. 

The new Series will appear on the Ist of January. 

John Turrill and T. Clerc Smith, 250, Regent Street, where 
all Communications for the Editor (post paid), Advertisements, 
&c. are to be sent. 





A very Appropriate and Acceptable Christmas Present. 
Dedicated by special permission to His Majesty King William 
the Fourth, handsomely printed in 8vo. price 12s. in cloth; or 
elegantly bound in silk, gilt edges, price 14s. 
IFTY-ONE ORIGINAL FABLES, 
with Morals and Ethical Index. Embellished with 
Eighty-five original Designs by RK. Cruikshank. 
Also, a translation of 
° . ~ 
Plutarch’s Banquet of the Seven Sages, re- 
vised for this work. 
London: Printed for Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Paternoster Row. 


For Christmas and the New Year. 
UJ SEFUL and ELEGANT 
PRESENTS. 

1. The Historical Traveller; a Series of 
Narratives, illustrative of the most interesting epochs and places 
connected with the History of Europe; for the use of Young Per- 
sons. By Mrs. Charles Gore. 2d edition, 2 vols. 8s. bound. 

y ‘I 

2. The Alhambra; or, New Sketch. Book. 
By Washington Irving. 2d and cheaper edition, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 163. 

3. Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sovereigns. 
By Mrs. Jameson. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. — 

4, Lives and Exploits of eminent Military 
Commanders. By G. P. R. James, Esq. Author of “ Darnley,” 
“De L'Orme,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

5. Tales of Classic Lore. Selected and 
written by a Lady, for the amusement and instruction of her 
own Daughters. 3 vols. 12s. bound. 

“ Parents and teachers are largely indebted to the lady who 
has produced this work.”—Literary Gazette. 

6. Woman; a Poem. By E.S. Barrett, Esq. 
New edition, beautifully embellished with Engravings from De- 
signs by Westall, 6s. 

7. The Etonian; a Series of Essays and De- 
lineations of Life and Manners. By distinguished Eton Scholars, 
3 vols, 18s. bound. 

p... a very high eulogium on this work, see the Quarterly 
evien. 

8. The Modern Novelists; a Selection of the 
best recent Works of Fiction by the most eminent Authors. In 
50 vols. price 101. bound. 

9. The History of Modern Greece, adapted 
for the use of Students in the upper classes. By James Emerson, 
Esq. of Trinity College, Dublin. In 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

“ This important work supplies a deficiency often felt and re- 
gretted in English literature.”—Globe. 

10. New Arabian Nights’ Entertainments; 
now first selected and translated from the Original Oriental MS. 
By the Rev. George Lamb. 3 vols. small 8vo. with Plates, 
18s. bound. 

“ These Tales possess other charms besides the marvellous. 
They contain much excellent moral instruction and philosophical 
reflection.”—Literary Chronicle. 

11. Lectures on Painting. By Henry Fuseli, 
Esq. R.A. Complete, 18s. 

12. Practical Wisdom; or, the Manual of 
Life ; being the Counsels of eminent Men to their Children. 
‘ew edition, with 9 Miniature Portraits of the Writers, 5s. bd. 

« 1 ° r 

13. Conversations on the Bible. By a Lady. 
| vol. 6s. bound. 
Ps We cordially recommend this excellent work to the attention 

all those who are engaged in the instruction of the rising gene- 
tation.” Literary Chronicle. 

14. Practical Domestic Economy ; in which 
scarcely a single subject connected with Housekeeping, from the 
care of the Library down to the management of the Beer-Cellar, 
is not treated of. New and improved edition, 6s. bound. 
> 15. Guide to Matrimonial Happiness. Writ- 
ten by a Lady of Distinction, to her recently married Daughter. 


~w and. 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street 


; oe TH 3'Vols. post Siva. —— 
HE SECOND SERIES of TRAITS and 
STORIES of the IRISH PEASANTRY. 
y the Author of the First Series. 

« It possesses all the merits by which the former volumes were 
distinguished, and is sullied by none of their defects. .... The 
work before us contains more information respecting the cha- 
racter, habits, and feelings of the Lrish peasantry, than any that 
has for a long time come before the British public.”— Atheneum, 

o. 266. 

Dublin: W. F. Wakeman: London, Simpkin and Marshall, 

and R. Groombridge. 
Metropolitan Guide. 
NAT ~ 
EIGH’S NEW PICTURE of LONDON, 
8th edition, including Stranger’s Guide to the Remark- 
able Buildings, Antiquities, and other Curiosites; with a Pian 
for Viewing London in Eight Days, and a Description of the 
Environs. 

With Plan of London and Map of the Environs .. 6s. 

Ditto and 108 Views cece - 2 

Ditto ditto and 24 coloured Costumes. sees es Ls. ditto. 

Ditto ditto and Rowlandson’s 54 coloured Costumes 15s. ditto. 
Printed for M. A. Leigh, 421, Strand, and Baldwin and Cradock, 

Paternoster Row. 


bound. 
. ditto. 


In post 8vo. price 4s. 
nl x > - _ 
: ETTERS of SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
addressed to the Rev. Richard Polwhele, Davies Gilbert, 
Esq., Francis Douce, Esq., and others. Accompanied by an 
original Autobiography of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Hussey Vivian, Bart. 
K.C.B 


Published by J. B. Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament Street ; 
and sold by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, Lud- 
gate Street, London. 

«« This volume, though slight, is pleasing as far as it goes. It 
will ever be a pleasant companion to the publications ot the im- 
mortal man to whom it chiefly relates.”—Literary Gazetie. 

«« Contributions to that vast store which will form the basis of 
a lasting biography of Scott.”—Atheneum. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, price 36s. boards, 
x ~C 

yy SmORIALS of the PROFESSIONAL 

LIFE and TIMES of SIR WILLIAM PENN, Knt. 
Admiral! and General of the Fleet during the Interregnum, Ad- 
miral, and Commissioner of the Admiralty and Navy after the 
Restoration. From 1644 to 1670, 
By GRANVILLE PENN, Esq. 
Also, edited by the same Author, 

The Character of a Trimmer. His opinion 
of, 1. the Laws and Government; 2. Protestant Religion; 3. the 
Papists; 4. Foreign Affairs. By the Honourable Sir William 
Coventry, Knt. In 1 vol. &vo. price 5s. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 
On Jan. 1, being Vol. 38 of the above, the concluding Vol. of 


r . a 
ORY of SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL. In 5 vols. 
Published Dec. 1.—History of Rugland. By SirJ. Mackintosh. 
Volumes to be published successively :— 
Naval History of England, by R. Southey, Vol. I. 
Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir John Herschel. 
Treatise on Heat, and its Applications. By Dr. Lardner. 
History of Ireland, by Thomas Moore, Vol. 1. 
ondon: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 
On the 1st of January will be published, in a beautifully printed 
foolscap 8vo. vol. with Engravings by Bonner, price 3s. boards, 
Sh E NATURAL HISTORY of SEL. 
BORNE, with Observations on some parts of Nature. 
y the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE. 
With Notes by Captain THOMAS BROWNE, F.L.S. 
Being the first volume of the British Library, a Series in- 
tended to comprise the Classic Authors of Britain in History, 
Philosophy, Natural History, and Polite Literature. 


Also, 
In demy 8vo. with beautiful Illustrations on Wood, price 1s. 
to be continued Monthly, 
The Field Naturalist’s M 
view. Edited by Professor Rennie, King’s College, Londen. 
Contents of No. I.: 


ine and Re. 


1. Eagle-shooting inthe Alps. By the Editor. With a Vignette. 
2. On the Motions of Animals. From the Italian of Borrelli. 
3. Remarks on the Colours of the Feathers of Birds. By Edward 


Blyth. 

4. The Aldermen Butterfly. From Sepp. With a Vignette of the 
Caterpillar in its various stages of existence. 

5. The Natural History of the Birds of Africa. From the French 
of Le Vaillant. ith a highly-finished Engraving on Wood 
of the Griffard by Bonner. 

*,* The first of a Series from this splendid Work to be con- 
tinued Monthly. 

6. A New Species of British Cuckoo. 

7. Sir W. Jardine’s Notes to Wilson’s American Ornithology. 

8. Chapter of Varieties. 

London: William Orr, Paternoster Row; James Chambers, 

Edinburgh; W. Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin. 


On the 22d will be published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. in boards, 
x . y 

EVEN LETTERS on NATIONAL 
RELIGION, addressed to the Rev. Henry Melville, 

A.M. late Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
Contents :—I. On the Principle of National Religion— II. Ex- 
emplified in the Gentile State of Britain—III. The Effect of the 
Apostolical Accession of the Church of Christ — 1V. The Opera- 
tion of the Papacy —V. The Principle of Protestantism with re- 
spect to the Papacy— VI. The Principle of Protestantism with 
respect to Dissent — VII. These Subjects in connexion with the 


present Crisis. 
By CHARLES SMITH, B.D. 
Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 
rinted for J., G., and F. Rivington, Sc. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall; and J. and J. J. Deighton, 











Library of Original Romance. 
On ee Day will be published, uniform with the Waverley 
Novels, and elegantly covered in cloth, price 6s. 
x ~ . * 
THE GHOST-HUNTER and his 
FAMILY. 
By the O’Hara Family. 
Complete in one volume, equal in size to two volumes of a 
common novel; forming the first monthly volume of the Library 


of Romance. 
Edited by LEITCH RITCHIE. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 

Ina few days will be published, in 12mo. price 5s. boards, 

IRECTIONS to CHURCHWARDENS, 

for the Faithful Discharge of their Duty. 
By HUMPHREY PRIDEAUX, D.D. 
Heretofore Dean of Norwich, and Archdeacon of Suffolk. 
A new edition, corrected, with considerable Additions. 
By ROBERT PHILIP TYRWHITT, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. 
To which is appended, 
The Select Vestry Act, &c. &c. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Of whom may be had, just published, a new edition of 

Wilbur’s Reference Testament; being the 
Common Version of the New Testament, with References, and 
a Key of Questions, Geographical, Historical, Doctrinal, Prac- 
tical, and Experimental. To which is added, Outlines for Bible- 
class Instruction; Table of Proper Names accented for Correct 
Pronunciation; Geographical Table; Ch logical ‘l'able; Ta- 
ble of Reference to the Prophecies ; and a Miscell 


With three Maps, in 12mo. p 





da Table. 
rice 4s. boards, or 4s. 6d. bound. 





Rev. G. Townsend's Chronological Arrangement of the Bible, 
in One Volume. 
On the Ist of January will be published, No. I. (to be completed 
in Twelve Monthly Parts, price 2s. each, of 


HE HOLY BIBLE, arranged in 


Historical and Chronological Order, in such manner 
that the whole may be read as one connected History, in the 
Words of the authorised Transiation. With short Notes; anda 
Table, dividing the Sacred Volume into 365 Portions for daily 
Reading throughout the Year. 

By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for J., G., and F, Rivington, St. Paul’s Charchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

*,* The larger Edition of the Arrangement, containing a 
copious Body of Annotations, may be had in four volumes, price 
4l. in boards, or the Old and New Testament separately, price 2/. 
each. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. XCVI. will be published on Monday. 


ontents. 
I. On the Philosophy of Apparitions—Demonology—Witchcraft 
—Natural Magic. 

II, The Poor Laws and Surplus Labour, and their Mutual 
Reaction, 

I1I. Public Carriages—the Road. 

_IV. On the Phenomena of Life, and the Mysteries of the Human 
Frame. By Dr. Stevens. 

V. Zohrab the Hostage. 

VI. The History of Charlemagne. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 

VII. Mémoires de Louis XVIII. 

VIII. Sir Edward Seaward’s Shipwreck, and extraordinary and 
highly interesting Events in his Life. 

IX.—1. On the Statisties and Political Institutions of the United 
States; with Observations on the Ecclesiastical System of Ame- 
rica, her Sources of Revenue, &c. 

X. La Fayette et la Revolution de 1830. Par B, Sarrans. 
< ow it must work. By Lord Teynham, 2. Church 
By Lord Henley. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Reform. 


Protestant Champion. 
On the Ist of January will be published, price 6d. the first No. of 
‘HE NEW EVANGELICAL CHURCH 
of ENGLAND CHAMPION; containing a Defence of 
her Faith, Government, and Discipline, according to the Prin- 
ciples of the Martyred Reformers of the 16th Century. Designed 
as a safeguard to the Church and State at the present mo- 


mentous crisis. 
By the Rev. W. BAILEY, A.B. 
Trin. Coll, Dublin, and late Curate of Killyleagh. 
To be continued Monthly. 

Published and sold by Messrs. Rivington; and to be had of 
Seeley, Hatchard, and Nisbet, London; Fulcher, Sudbury!; 
Curry, Dublin; Philips, Belfast; and all other respectable 
Booksellers. 





Burke's Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Females. 

On the Ist of Jan. 1833, uniform with Lodge’s and the Society's 
« Galleries of Portraits,” Part I. to be continued every Fort- 
night, until completed in 24 Parts, each containing Three fine 
Portraits, price only 2s. 6d, 

HE PORTRAIT GALLERY of 
DISTINGUISHED FEMALES; pny Beauties of 
the Courts of George IV. and William IV. With Memoirs, 
By JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
Author of “ The Peerage and Baronetage.” 

These engraved Portraits will be produced under the immediate 
care and superin’ ce of Mr. ran, the eminent Engraver, 
from Pictures by Lawrence, Jackson, Shee, Pickersgill, Chalon , 
&c. &c. They will.represent various Members of almost ever 
Noble Family in the Kingdom, and the Royal Families of England 
and France. 

Published by Edward Bull, 26, Holles Street. 
Orders for the above are received by every Bookseller and 
Printseller in the United Kingdom. 


On the Ist of January (to be continued on the lst of every Month), 
Price Sixpence, with Wood Engravings, 


4 beer ZOOLOGICAL MAGAZINE; or, 
Journal of Nataral History. Intended as a cheap, amus- 
ing, and instructive companion to the study of Zoology and 
Natural History. 
Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
To be had of all Booksellers, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED WORKS, 
IN THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 





Being intended for all ages as well as ranks, ConsTABLE’s MIscELLANY is printed i in a stvle and form which combine at once the means 
of giving much matter in a small space, with the requisites of great clearness and facility. 
Every Volume contains a Vignette Title-page ; and numerous other Illustrations, such as Maps, Portraits, &c. are occasionally given. 
Each Vol. contains at least 320 pages, price 3s. 6d.; a limited number being printed on tine paper, with early impressions of the Plates, price 5s, 


Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria aks London ; Press and ae Edinburgh ; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 


LUMES I. II. Itt. 


CAPT. HALL’S VOYAGES, 
Choo, &c. in the Eastern lls 


Voyage to Loo 
II. Interview with Napoleon, at St. Helena, in August 1817. 
111. Journal-weiteen on the — of Chili, Mexico, and Peru. 


AD RES of BRITISH SEAMEN. 
GH MUAEAY, Esq. F.R.S.E 


MEMOIRS of the MARCHIONESS 


DE LA ROCHEJAQUELIN. 
With a Preface and Notes by Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


VI. Vu. 
CONVERTS from INFIDELITY. 


By ANDREW CRICHTON. 
VIII. IX. 

SYME'’S EMBASSY to the KINGDOM 

; of AVA. 

‘With a Narrative ofthe late Military and Political Operations in 
the Birman Empire. 
X. 

TABLE-.TALK; or, SELECTIONS from 

the ANA. 


xI. 
PERILS and CAPTIVITY, 
Viz.—I. The Shipwreck of the a Frigate. 
Il, Captivity of M: De Bi 
ILL, Voyage and en of Madame Godin. 


SELECTIONS of tie. MOST REMARK. 
ABLE PHENOMENA of NATURE. 


By H. G. BELL, Esq. 
RIN 
ie 


XIII. XIV. 
’S ACCOUNT of the NATIVES 
j NGA ISLANDS, in the South 
Pacific Ocean. 


XV. XVI. 
HISTORY of the REBELLION in 
SCOTLAND, in 1745, 1746. 


By ROBERT CHAMBERS, 
Author of r a 4 Edinburgh,” &e. 


VOYAGES and EXCURSIONS on the EAST 
COAST, and in the INTERIOR of CEN- 


TRAL AMERICA. 
By ORLANDO W. ROBERTS, many Years a Resident Trader. 


XVIII. XIX. 
The HISTORICAL WORKS of 
FREDERICK SCHILLER. 


From - German. 
By GEORGE MOIR, — 


An HISTORICAL VIEW 
Of the Manners, Customs, Dresses, Arts, Literature, &c. of 
Great Britain, from ‘the time of the Saxons down to the 18th 
Century. By RICHARD THOMSON, Esq. 





XXII. 
The GENERAL REGISTER of POLITICS, 
SCIENCE, and LITERATURE, for 1827. 


XXIII. 
LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. 
By J. G. ae LL.B. 


LIFE of M ARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 
By HENRY hameoee BELL, Esq. 


EVIDENCES of ‘CHRISTIANITY. 
By the Venerable Archdeacon WRANGHAM. 
XXVII. XXVIII. 
MEMORIALS of the LATE. WAR. 


Viz.—I. Journal of a Soldier of the 7ist Regiment—II. The 
Spanish teh after the Ba of 1808. By Adam Neale, M.D. F.L.S.—III. 
Despa Battle of See. By Lieut. -General Sir 
in the Pyrenees 

—S Poaneee By John Malcolm. £sq.—V. Memoirs of 
the War of the French in Spain. By M. De Rocca—Vi. Narra- 
= of the Battles of Quatre-Bras, Ligny, and Waterloo—VII. 

Death of Napoleon Bonaparte. 








XXIX. XXX. 
A TOUR in GERMANY, 
and some of the Southern Provinces of the Austrian Empire, 
in 1820, 21, 22. 
By = id a ay Esq- 


HISTORY of "the REBELLIONS 
SCOTLAND, 


Under anes and others, from 1638 to 1660. 
ROBERT CH AMBERS, 
Auster of the ** Rebellion in 1745,” &c. 


XII, XXXIV. XXXV 
HISTORY of | the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS in EUROPE, 


From the gop eae of the Roman Empire i in the WV est, 
ill the Abdication of Bonaparte. 

From the Feseeh of C. W. KOCH, by ANDREW CRICHTON, 
XXXVI. XXXVII. 
NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOUR. 
NEY through RUSSIA and SIBERIAN 

TARTARY. 
By Captain JOHN ~ NDAS COCHRANE, R.N. 
XXVIII. 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a TOUR 
through NORWAY, SWEDEN, and DEN. 
MARK. 

By DERWENT CON aos — of Spain in 1830,” &c. 


HISTORY of SCULPTURE, PAINTING, 


and ARCHITEC TURE. 
By J. 8. MEMES, LL.D. Author of the “ Life of Canova,” &c. 


XL. XLI. 
HISTORY of the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
From its Establishment in 1926, to? 
By E. UPHAM, Esq. — = 9 *¢ History of Budhism,’ ” &c. 


The REBELLIONS - SCOTLAND under 


DUNDEE and MAR, in 1689 and 1715. 
By R. CHAMBERS, 
Author of the “« Rebellion in Scotland in 1745.” 


XLUI. XLIV. 
HISTORY of REMARKABLE 
CONSPIRACIES 


Cc with E History. 
By J. P. ee M.A. 


NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. 
By the late Rev. GILBERT WHITE, M.A. 
With Additions, by Sir 4 ae RDIN E, Bart. Author of 








” &e. 
Illustrated “- 18 eens of is engraved by Branston. 


An AUTUMN: in ITALY; 
Being a TOUR in the AUSTRIAN, TUSCAN, ROMAN, and 
SARDINIAN STATES, in 1827. 
pe D. SINCLAIR, Esq. 


LVI. XLVIII. 
The HISTORY ‘of OLIVER CROMWELL, 
Cat the History of the Commonwealth, from the Year 
1642 to - Restoration of Charlies II. in 1660. 
By M. —— LL.D. 


LIFE of HERNAN CORTES, 
aa the History of the Conquest of Mexico. 
iON — = DE TRUEBA. 


HISTORY of CHIVALRY and the 


CRUSADES. 
By the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, M.A. 


Li. 
The HISTORY of MUSIC. 
By W. S — 


LIFE of SIR w ILLIAM WALLACE 


of ELDERSLIE, 
With the History of his Sragsie! for the Tidebendabes of 


By JOHN D. CARRICK, Esq. 





LY. LVI. 
LIFE of KING JAMES the FIRST. 
By ROBERT CHAMBERS, 


LVII. LVIII. LIX. 
MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


From the French rt geared Private Secretary 


the 
By JOHN s. MRS, LL.D. 


HISTORY of the: WAR of INDEPEND. 
ENCE in GREECE. 


By THOMAS — EY, Esq. 


HISTORY of the CONQUEST of PERU by 
the SPANIARDS. 
By DON TELESFORO DE TRUEBA. 


LXIII. LXIV. 
The ACHIEVEMENTS of the KNIGHTS 
of MALTA, 


From the Institution of the Hospitallers "of St. John, in 1099, till 
the Political Extinction of the Order by Napoleon, in 1800, 


By sc naa —e AND, Esq. 


JOURNAL of a. RESIDENCE in 
NORMANDY. 


By J. A. St. JOHN, Esq. 
LXVI. LXVIL. 

A JOURNEY through the NORTHERN 
PROVINCES of FRANCE, the PYRE. 
NEES, and SWITZERLA ND. 

By DERWENT ae AY. 
LXVIII. LXIX. LXX, 

AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY of ALEX. 
ANDER WILSON and C. LUCIEN BO. 
NAPARTE. 

With Notes and a_i me pepe JAMESON. 


MEMOIRS of the EM! PRESS JOSEPHINE. 
By J.8. poe ngan = LL.D. 


The HISTORY ‘of the ‘CIVIL WARS of 


IRELAND. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, M.A. 


LXXV. LXXVI. 
The BOOK of BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, 
and SPHINXES, 
Containing, in addition to Descriptive Letter-press, 
120 Engravings, coloured from Nature. 
By Captain THOMAS BROWN, F.R.S. F.L.S. M.W.S. &e- 


LXXVII. 
A POPULAR GUIDE to the OBSERVA- 
TION of NATURE; 


Or, Hints of Inducement to the Study of Natural Productions 
and Appearances, in their Connexions and Relations. 
‘By RMUDIE, ae of the « a Naturalist.” 
XVIII. LXXI 
SHIPWRECKS | and DISASTERS at SEA. 
y C. REDDING, Esq. 
Wies poste ‘somes 


The BOOK of BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, 
and SPHINXES. 


By Captain BROWN. 
Vol. III. containing 48 coloured Plates, and Route for 
Catching and Preserving Specime 
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